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THE TUNICA LANGUAGE ' 


By Joun R. Swanton 


INTRODUCTION 


The Tunica language was anciently spoken 
by a tribe of the same name living, at the close 
of the seventeenth century, on the lower course 
of Yazoo river about twenty miles from its 
mouth. The word is from a native root, uni 
or oni, meaning person, the equivalent of Lat- 
in homo, but they called their tribe Yoron, a 

word of. uncertain origin. From a statement by 

the’ French officer, Diron d’Artaguette, we 
know that another tribe known as Tiou, living 
associated with the Natchez, spoke the same 
language and shared the same customs, and 
there is strong circumstantial evidence that 
two other tribes on the lower Yazoo, the Ya- 
zoo and Koroa, spoke dialects which were at 
least closely related. According to Le Page du 
Pratz, a fourth tribe, the Grigra, which also 
lived with the Natchez, shared with those enum- 
erated the phonetic peculiarity of r and hence 
we may assume they were also of this group. 
Most of the evidence on which this relationship 
has been established has been given by the 
writer in Bulletin 43 of the Bureau of Amer- 
‘ican Ethnology to which the reader is referred, 
as also for an account of the history of each of 
the tribes mentioned ?. 

The Tunica are the only tribe of the Tuni- 


1. Published by permission of the Smithsonian Ins- 
titution. ; 
" 2, .BBAE 43 : 33-35; 306-306; also cf, Journ. Am. 
Ling., vol. I, p. 48. ; 





can stock from which actual linguistic mate- 
rial has been preserved. A remnant of them 


still occupies a small reservation just south. of 


the town of Marksville, La. The great body of 
Tunica material upon which the present sketch 
is based was collected by the late Dr. A. S. 
Gatschet between October and December, 
1886, at Lecompte, La., from an Indian of the 
Marksville band named William Ely Johnson. 
In 1907, 1908, and rgro the writer paid visits 
to the band and went over Dr. Gatschet’s 
material. Perhaps owing to the fact that he was 
able to communicate with these Indians in 
French, this work by Dr. Gatschet seems to 
have been exceptionally well done, and the 
writer was able to add little to it except in 
the way of verification. Healso collected a few 
texts, but with hardly as much success as 
Dr. Gatschet, since there are no Tunica men 
of sufficient intelligence to make good inter- 
preters, and the language itself is fast falling 
into disuse. Probably not more than half a 
dozen use it with anything approaching fluen- 
cy. The writer feels that particularcredit is due 
to Dr. Gatschet for the manner in which he 
recorded arid elucidated the structure of this 
particular language, in many respects one of 
the most peculiar spoken in the Gulf area. He 
made it the subject of papers before scientific 
bodies from time to time, but these contain 
nothing but the barest outlines. 
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PHONETICS 


The signs employed to represent Tunica 
sounds must be considered merely as approx- 
imations to the original phonetics. While more 
careful recording mightintroduce someimprove- 
ment it is probable that many of the ancient 
peculiarities have been lost in the breaking 
down of the language. The signs have been 
made to conform as nearly as possible to those 
recommended in the Report of the Committee 
of the American Anthropological Association 
on the “ Phonetic Transcription of Indian 
Languages ”' as “‘ the simpler system,” the 
second alternative being adopted in the repre- 
sentation of vowels. The following are the 
vowel signs actually employed : 

a as in FATHER ; d as & in BUT; @ as in HAT; 
é as ain FATE; ¢ as in MET;7 as in PIQUE ;7 as 
in PIN ; 6 as in NOTE; 0 about as in NOT; # as 
in RULE; u as in PUT; “, u slighted in enuncia- 
tion; nasalized vowels with a hook beneath. 

The following are used for consonant 
signs: 

b, d, g, p, t, k, m, s, 1, n, bh, w, and y, ap- 
proximately as in English; r, a velarr; c like 
English sh; tc like English ch or tch ; dj like 
English j in june; x a palatal spirant. 

’ marks a pause generally due to the drop- 
ping of a phoneticelement, which is frequently 
u. 

The language contains no f or v. There is 
some reason to think that 4, d, g, and dj, which 
are not heard as often as the corresponding 
surds, stand for a class of medials and that p, 
t, k, and tc were aspirates corresponding to 
them. Something of this kind is still preserved 
in Chitimacha which I believe to be related to 
the language under consideration *. This, 
however, can not now be determined. 

1. Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections, vol. 66, 


no. 6. Washington, D. C., 1916. 
2. See BBAE 68. 





a is sometimes changed to 6 or # when it 
occurs after another 6 or # and even when the 
latter has been suppressed. Thus we have 
ha'pani, I Finisn, but sag’ho’pani, I FINISH 
EATING ; poho'pg, LET ME SEE! ; -ha, negative 
suffix, la‘pa, coop, la’‘poho, Nor Goon ; ya'ra, 
LONG, yu roh6, NOT LONG. 

Final vowels are frequently dropped ip com- 
position but with the exception of some such 
obvious alterations no further phonetic changes 
of consequence are revealed by the material at 
hand. 

- Tunica is a strikingly vocalic language and 
by far the most common form of syllable con- 
sists of a single vowel followed by a single 
consonant. Almost the only exception to this 
is where we find a consonant followed by a 
vowel which is in turn followed by a spirant, 
as ha’xka, corn ; ha’xsa, To saw; hé’xpa, To 
CLIMB ; ka’xci, REAL ; nU’xti, TO ROCK ; si’xsu, 
MUSCADINE ; ya xpa, HUNGRY. In some of these 
cases it appears that the x is intended for r, and 
there is reason to think that many such forms 
are simple contractions of the consonant- 
vowel-consonant-vowel stems which we shall 
show to be a marked feature of Tunica. The 
other clusters of consonants occuring in unre- 
solvable stems or words are so few that a 
practically complete list may be given. The fol- 
lowing consist of two consonants : écki, 
STORM ; ka’cka, a SPRAIN ; ki’rka, A MOLLUSK (see 
above); O’nte, FATHER; Onté'tic, MILK ; pw'rki, 
SOFT, BRITTLE; pii'ska, TO SWELL ; ra‘cki, LEAF ; 
si’nki, FIVE; sta’xsi, EYE, ctt‘ka, TO BE ABLE ; 
ta'cpa, AT ONE SIDE; u’rki, HANDLE ; wi’sta, 
SWEET; wi'cka, GUN, BOW; yi’nka, CorRD; 
é’kca, PINE ; lapwiya’ma, a small variety of 
beaver; ra’cta, RABBIT; skala’xk, A POST; sta- 
ka’li, PENIS; sta’yi, BODY; cka, FOOT; cki, Pos- 
TERIORS; ctax, FACE; ctéliiac, SLIME, SPITTLE, 
FOAM ; cigmi'li, FOREHEAD ; ta'racpa, SHOUL- 
DER-BLADE ; ti rwac, CLAW, nail, ya’kmoxka, 
Grass; Oke'cta, LEFT; Okcambe, A MAN’S NAME; 
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o’ntala, A LIE; ka'ckani, TO sPRAIN; cka, BUT, 
ALTHOUGH ; also two stems of uncertain meaning 
incra andcta. The following have three conson- 
ants : O’xcta, BLUE or GREEN ; taxclé (also 
ta’xcelé), BEAUTIFUL ; hapa’xcka, SOFT-SHELLED 
TURTLE; la’xspi, METAL, MONEY ; cilxka, BLACK- 
BIRD; u'xcpa, WHITE OAK; (I'ngrasa, ENGLISH). 
This list does not include clusters due to the 
juxtaposition of stems and affixes or from foreign 
words, and an examination of the linguistic 
material shows the following ‘‘ accidental ” 
combinations or juxtapositions of this kind to 
occur: mp, ph, pw, tk, Ip, It, th, nm, nt, nd, nl, 
nr, ns, ntc, nk, nh, rt, rs, rk, rh, rw, st, sk, sp 
(in Ispg, a Spaniard), cp, ct, cn, cr, ch, tch, 
djh, kp, km, kw, kt, kl, kn, kr, ks, ke, ktc, ky, 
kh, gm, gl, gr, gw, gy, xst, xct, xck, xkp. The- 
oretically the combinations are probably limited 
only by the possible juxtapositions of Tunica 
consonants. On the other hand there is reason 
to suspect that some of the clusters which oc- 
cur in seemingly unresolvable stems have been 
brought about by the juxtapositon of original- 
ly independent elements. I have mentioned 
what I believe to be one set of stems of the 
kind already. Another, which I shall discuss 
more at length farther on, consists of those 
words with an initial consonant cluster of which 
the first element is s or c. This embraces prac- 
tically all of those words beginning with a 
cluster of consonants. As might have been an- 
ticipated, the number of words and stems ending 
in a consonant is also very small, and usually 
this consonant is an /, n, c, r, or k. The follow- 
ing is an almost complete list : a’xkal, BANK, 
BEACH ; a’xcuk, DAY; @rak, NECK ; i-U'wic, 
CICADA ; ka'pac, CHICKEN ; ken, HAND ; k6’xsak, 
CRAWFISH ; ka’mac, STONE ; kan, NOIsE ; la’kac, 
HAIR ; la‘lak, woopcock ; lik, TONGUE ; 
mu’xtal, SWAMP ; nic, BREAST ; 0’xkal, POCKET; 
O'nir, HORN ; Onté'tic, MILK ; pa’hal, soLE OF 
FOOT; pic, MUD; r0'wac, SASSAFRAS ; salak, 





THORN ; ska'laxk, post ; ci/kir, KNIFE ; ci’xkal, 


ROCK ; ctax, FACE ; ctéliiac, FOAM, SPITTLE ; 
ci'lik, PUMPKIN; tcal, THIGH ; tcik, BELLY; tci’- 
nak, KNEE ; ta’xkic, SKIN ; ta’yic, BLOOD; ti’xcik, 
DOOR; tirwac, CLAW, NAIL; titik, BAYOU; 
ta’win, THE ROAD-RUNNER, also the PLOVER; 
u‘xcik, A SPOON, SHELL ; watd'rak, THE LITTLE 
BLUE HERON ; wilak, ELM; ya’nic, BUFFALO ; 
yin, INTESTINES ; a’mar, TO PRETEND; ha’xpar, 
TO LIE; hé’kax, To mix; hé’kanic, CORNER ; 
hiran, REMEDY; pt'yix, TO SHAKE; ta’kar, TO 
ONE SIDE; té’pin, JOINT; tiil, BENT; a'rax, TO 
WHINNEY. In many of these cases we have good 
reason to suspect that a weak final vowel has 
been omitted. 

While syllables are typically of the conson- 
ant-vowel type stems are more often disyllabic, 
usually of composition cvcv, but often cvecv. 
This is plainly shown by the following table 
exhibiting the results of an analysis of about 
350 stems, and uriresolvable words : 


cvcv 295 
cvccyv 128 
vev 29 
cv 22 
vccy 13 
cvv 9 
cvc 8 


The remainder were longer unresolvable 
forms of varying composition which need not 
be considered. It should be added that in the 
combinations of two consonants in the above 
list the first is usually x, though in a few cases 
9, by OF Ts 

In this connection a comparative analysis of 
nominal and verbstems will be found interesting 
and valuable. Adjective stems will be classed 
with verb stems for this purpose. In making the 
comparison I have selected the initial sound, 
the terminal vowel, and the last consonant 
whether terminal or not. Granted a given phon- 
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etic structure and the same phonetics we 
ought a priori to expect that, unless some dis- 
turbing factor has entered into the equation, 
the same sound will be used approximately as 
often in verbs as in nouns, in the same situa- 
tion. 

The accompanying tables shows the results 
of this examination. It is'to be noted that, 
siuce the number of nominal stems was some- 
what smaller than the number of verbal stems, 
the figures in the nominal column have been 
artificially increased in each case in due propor- 
tion so that they could be compared directly 
with the figures in the verbal column. 


INITIAL SOUNDS IN VERBAL AND 
Nomina STems 


Sound. Verb. Noun. 
w 36 10 
h 33 33 
Pp 33 I! 
l 29 15 
k 28 29 
r 28 14 
m 26 8 
y 24 26 
Ss 24 24 
t 22 40 
c 21 35 
tc 16 23 
n 12 23 
a, a 9 16 
é,e € 10 
u,u 4 9 
‘4 3 6 
0, O fe) 15 


Total no. cases 354 





Last CoNSONANT IN VERBAL AND 
Nomina STEMS 


Sound, Verb. Noun. 
r 59 42 
k 55 83 
P 53 II 
t 28 20 
tc 22 20 
h 20 II 
| 19 30 
n 16 35 
s 15 14 
y 15 13 
m 12 16 
c 10 30 
Ww 4 


Total no. cases 333, 


TERMINAL VOWEL IN VERBAL AND 


NoMINAL STEMS 


Sound. Verb. Noun. 
a 139 150 
LL¢e 97 r13 
id, 0, 0 94 67 


Total no. cases 330 


On consulting these tables we find confor- 
mity with the expected in some respects and 
striking differences in others. On comparing 
the relative frequency of initial sounds we find 
that stems in h, k, y, s, and te, occur with 
about the same frequency among both nouns 
and verbs. While stems with initial c are more 
frequent among nouns than among verbs this 
may very probably be accounted for by the 
occurence of a prefix already alluded to and to 
be later discussed. On the other hand there are 
distinctly more nominal stems with initial 
vowels — particularly initial o — and initial n 
and t. Vowels are initial in nouns twice as 
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often as with verbs, and m and ¢ are initial 
sounds nearly twice as often. To counter- 
balance this / and r are initial sounds in verbs 
twice as often as in nouns and m, p, and w 
nearly three times as often. It is possible that 
initial t may occur more frequently with nouns 
because the stem, as I have recorded it, con- 
tains some form of the article ta, but I have no 
explanation of any kind for the other facts 
noted, particularly as Tunica prefixes are com- 
paratively few. The preponderance of labials as 
initial sounds in verbs is particularly striking. 
Consideration of the last consonant, usually 
the last phonetic in the stem but one, is impor- 
tant because Tunica is a suffixing language, 
and it is quite possible that many of the disyl- 


labic stems may prove to be compounds, 


although of course there is no necessity that 
such should be the case. On analyzing the facts 
contained in this table we find that tc, h, s, y, 
m, and w occur in about equal proportions in 
this situation in both nouns and verbs, or else 
they occur so sparingly that no attention need 
be paid to them. k, r, m, 1, and ¢ occur a dis- 
proportionately large number of times in nomi- 
nal stems, k in one-fourth of the cases, r in 
one-eighth, m in more than one-tenth, and / 
and ¢ in one eleventh. In verb stems the lead- 
ing sounds are r, k, and p, which occur in 
about one-sixth of the cases examined. The 
number of occurrences of n, and ¢ with nouns 
does not have much significance by itself, but 
gains such significance when we compare them 
with the occurences with verbs. We then find 
that m occurs only one-halfas often, and ¢c one- 
third as often among verbs. The ¢ cases, as also 
the / cases, include several in which these 
sounds are final, and I believe that they indicate 
the presence of suffixes, or structural com- 
plexity in the noun itself. In the same way the 
preponderance of n’s seems to be due to a sufhix 
-na, probably identical with a noun-forming 
suffix to be considered later. The prominence 





of p, r, and k, with verbs, and of k, and r with 
nouns is due, I believe, to the presence of cer- 
tain suffixes to be explained later. We shall 
find the use of p five times as often with verbs 
as with nouns to be full of significance. In 
considering the final vowels it is convenient to 
class the few forms in e under those ini and 
the few forms in o under those in u. We then 
find that u appears to be used decidedly oftener 
with nouns than with verbs. This may also 
be attributed toa suffix though I do not know 
that such a suffix can be isolated with certainty. 


THE VERB 


The general nature of the verb stem has 
already been outlined. Apparently the care 
with which plurality is indicated by affixes 
has prevented a considerable employment of 
distinct stems for singular and plural. A careful 
examination seems to show but four cases of 
the kind, all of them except one auxiliary verbs. 
They are: To Go, singular a, plural ci ; TO BE, 
singular a, plural on; TO CAUSE, singular ta, 
plural an or in ; TOEAT, saku (to eat one thing), 
cimu (to eat several kinds of food). I have 
only one example of this last which is doubtful, 
especially since singular, dual, and plural pro- 
nominal affixes are all used with saku. In the 
two first cases the dual stems are identical 
with those employed in the singular. 

Reduplication is a feature of Tunica as it is 
of most of the other southeastern languages. 
Where the verb or adjective stem consists of 
but one syllable the entire syllable is duplicated, 
where it consists of two syllables the duplica- 
tion is sometimes complete, sometimes confin- 
ed to the first syllable. The following are all 
of the examples which my material affords : 


ra, HARD; ra’ra, HARD THINGS 
méli, BLACK; mélime'lita, MANY BLACK 
PERSONS Or THINGS 








—— 
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mili, RED; milimi'lita, MANY RED PERSONS The verb complex consists normally of a 2d pe 
Or THINGS single stem, one or two prefixes, and usually 3d pe 
to'li, ROUND; tolatolata, MANY ROUND | a much larger number of suffixes, but some- 3d pe 
THINGS times there is an auxiliary in addition to the 
saxk", ONE ; saksa’xku, SOME PERSONS main stem, and sometimes we find two, Ist p 
ili, Two; ili’li, Two By Two or rarely three, principal stems. ad pe 
@nixku, THREE; enénixkutax, THREE BY ad pr 
THREE 3d p 
lixtca, weT; li‘lixtca, WET IN PLACES THE PRONOUNS 3d pe 
hi’pa, To DANCE; hi‘hipa o6nta’, THEY HAVE AND PRONOMINAL AFFIXES 
DANCED MANY TIMES W 
kO'ra, TO DRINK; kd‘kora (pl..) The most remarkable feature of Tunica is syste 
kitcaka’ni, 1 AM CRUSHING; kuku'tcakani, 1 | the prominence given to the expression of sex. num 
AM CRUSHING MANY TIMES This occurs in both nouns and verbs but is distit 
pa'xka, DRESSED UP FINELY ; paxpaxka (pl.) | most marked in the verbs. There are distinct plur 
pa'ta, TO FALL; papa'ta aa‘xkini, 1 HAVE | masculine and feminine prefixes not only in only 
FALLEN MANY TIMES the third person singular as with us but in the from 
Saku, TO EAT ; sa'saguk(a) a’axkini, 1 AM IN | second and third persons of all three numbers— the f 
THE HABIT OF EATING singular, dual and plural — and almost com- iden 
silha, TO DRY; sisi/hini, 1 HAVE JUST DRIED | plete sets for both subjective and objective dual 
THEM relations. The objective forms are always pre- ador 
tca'ri, TO MEW ; ta mind sin tcatca'rixkona’- | fixed; the subjective forms are suffixed except form 
siti, THE CATS MEW when they are used with auxiliaries with which is re 
ya'xpa, TO FOLLOW ; ayaxpa’yaxpanta’, THEY | they are prefixed in all numbers and persons othe 
GO IN SINGLE FILE except the first person singular, and the plural serie 
r6'xpa, NEAR, BESIDE ; arOxparOxpa’nta a’taci, | of two of the forms. The following table gives in t 
THEY GO TOGETHER OR NEAR EACH OTHER | a complete list of these affixes : it he 
kO’mi, ROOF-SHAPED; komuakd'miata (pl.) beca 
ho'ta, att; hotuhdo'tagi, or hothd'tagi, PRONOMINAL AFFIXES part 
COMPLETELY FINISHED sou! 
cii'tci, TO sHOOT; ha-aciicii‘itcun, NAME OF Singular the 
A WILD APPLE (seems to mean « shooting Objective — Subjective the 
up »). Ist pers. ik-, i- -ni, -n, (masalized app 
vowel) nea 
The two following, although nouns should | 2d pers. (masc.) wik-, wi- -wi (or-i) secc 
evidently be inserted here. The reduplication | 2d pers. (fem.) hik-, hi- -he(or -e, -a, or -o) mas 
which they contain is evidently due to the fact | 3d pers. (masc.) wk-, G-  — -wi, -di, -u ed | 
that they are from verbal stems though the | 3d pers. (indef.) — -iti plu 
originals are not otherwise in use : 3d pers. (fem.)  tik- -ti, -ta dro 
inst 
soksoOxkana’, THE SWALLOW-TAILED HAWK Dest line 
tci’ktciri, THE CAROLINA WREN Ist pers. in-,j-  _-ima oth 
2d pers. (masc.) win-, wj- -wina, -wini, -win duc 
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2d pers. (fem.) hin-, hj- -hina, -hini, -hin 

3d pers. (masc.). in-,Y¥-  -una, -uni 

3d pers. (fem.)  sin-, sj-  -sina, -sini, -sin 
Plural 

Ist person in-, j- —-iti 

2d pers. (masc.) win-, wj- -witi 

2d pers. (fem.) hin-, hj- -hiti 

3d pers. (masc.) sik-, si- -ta 

3d pers. (fem.) sin-, sj-  -siti 


When examined closely this complicated 
system.is seen to be built up from a very small 
number of roots. In the first place the dual is 
distinguished by the use of an nm, and the 
plural by a ¢.- This latter appears, it is true, 
only in the subjective forms, but its absence 
from the objective forms may be explained by 
the fact that, with one exception, they are 
identical with the corresponding forms of the 
dual and may be supposed to have been 
adopted from them. The exception noted is the 
form for the third person masculine, and this 
is remarkable as containing a k, which would 
otherwise appear to be a sign of the objective 
series in the singular. This sign k, is wanting 
in the subjective series, but it is possible that 
it has been dropped off for harmonic reasons or 
because the subjective pronouns require no 
particular mark to distinguish them. The root 
sound of forms in the first person except perhaps 
the subjective singular is plainly 7. The sign of 
the second person masculine in all numbers 
appears consistently as wi; and hi, or some 
near approach to it, as the sign of the 
second person feminine. The third’ person 
masculine in the singular and dual is indicat- 
ed by #, but @ is wanting in the plural. In the 
plural subjective form it has perhaps been 
dropped, the original having been -ita, or -dti, 
instead of -ta. The third person plural mascu- 
line is quite irregular, combining a syllable 
otherwise used only for feminine forms in the 
dual and plural with the & characteristic of the 





singular objectives. The root used in the femin- 
ine singular is ti, apparently unrelated to the 
si sign which we find in the dual and plural 
forms of that gender. These divergencies must 
be the result of an evolution which it is now 
impossible to reconstruct. 

The objective prefixes are also used as 
possessives. 

Besides employing an indefinite singular in 
the subjective -iti, as given in the above table, 
there is a marked tendency to use the mascu- 
line plural suffix for the indefinite or the 
passive. The corresponding feminine form 
seems to be wanting. Examples: 


rixk’ ha’xsanta, A SAWED PIECE OF WOOD 

ima't iké’xsOnfa, I AM SCRATCHED, THEY 
HAVE SCRATCHED ME 

ahé’kinta, ITIS MIXED, THEY MIX 

ka’nta aktd’m-0'nfa, A THING POUNDED BY 
SOME ONE 

wa tcikata, BATTLE, THEY ARE FIGHTING 


It also adds the plural idea to nouns in 
many cases, where the latter are followed by an 
adjective. A few examples have already been 
given when treating of reduplication. The 
following may be added : 


6’ni ciha’yifa, THE OLD PEOPLE 

o’ni ni’xsara, THE BOY ; O’ni nixsa'rata, THE 
YOUNG PEOPLE 

6’n Onta'la, A LIAR; 6’n Onta'lata, LIARS. 

ini ra’xkita, FRONT TEETH 

taxkin rO’'wa, A WHITE HAND; ta’xkin sin 
r0'wala, MANY WHITE HANDS 

ha'ta ikroxpa’nfa sin, THESE THINGS NEARER 
ME 

The two last contain strictly nominal plural 
signs as well. 


The independent personal pronouns, with 
two exceptions, are formed by using a connec- 
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tive or suffixed particle -ma to be considered 
more at length in another place. They are as 
follows : 


Singular 


Ist person i’ma 
2d person ma (masc.) 
3d person iwi (masc.) 


ha’ma (fem.) 
ti’xtc (fem.) 
Dual 
Ist person i‘nima 
2d person wi'nima (masc.) 
3d person w’nima (masc.) 


hi‘nima (fem.) 

si‘nima (fem.) 
Plural 

Ist person i‘nima 

2d person wi'nima (masc.) 

3d person sa'ma (masc.) 


hi‘nima (fem.) 
si‘nima (fem.) 


These independent forms, when employed 
at all, appear in addition to the pronominal 
affixes. Their principal function is to reinforce 
the noun to which they refer, when they are 
placed immediately after such noun. Examples: 


t'rda si’ma wid'ntaxtca, THE WHITE PEOPLE 
THEY ARE GOING TO UNDERSTAND ; 

eha’kamak sa’ma yanatakaha’, My BROTHERS 
THEY DO NOT SPEAK (TUNICA) 

o’ni la’pai ta Ti’nixka i’nima rapa sa’xku 
uktcd’ukixkiti, WE THE TUNICA KEEP A DEAD 
PERSON ONE DAY 

ontcha'i si’nima ¢’xkatck o’nima hé'ta ya’- 
kata, THE TWO WOMEN AND HIS TWO CHIL- 
DREN ALL CAME THERE 


It is perhaps for this reason that the plural 
forms sa’ma and si’nima are sometimes used 
like plutal suffixes to nouns. When si’nima is 
employed in this manner it is usually contract- 
ed to sin, and this contracted form appears 
occasionally after nouns usually considered 
masculine. It is possible, therefore, that sin 
was in process of becoming a true plural 
suffix to nouns without regard to gender. The 





dual a’nima is sometimes employed in the same 
manner. Examples : 


e'ti sama h6’ti, ALL MY KINSFOLK 

to’ni mi sa’ma, THOSE MEN DOWN THERE 

to‘ni mi d’nima, THOSE TWO MEN DOWN 
THERE 

ta Tca’xta sa’ma siktco’ha taxk kuxpand’nta, 
THE CHIEFS OF THE CHOCTAW ARE ASSEM- 
BLED 

hé si’ma, THESE MALE PERSONS OR CREATURES 

hé sin, THESE FEMALE PERSONS OR CREATURES 

wantaha, 6’ni si’ma, THE ANCIENT INDIANS 
OR MEN 

t0’ni sa’ma le’he, THESE SAME MEN 

uka'ni sa’ma, HIS MEN 

ta mi’nd si’nima, THE CATS 

ta ya’nic si’‘nima, THE COws 

inita si’nima, MY LARGE.TEETH 

Ontca'i si’n(ima), THESE WOMEN 

ta ha'lakini hé’sin ti’‘katak, THESE VILLAGES 
ARE LARGE 

ta’xka o’racki lo’pa, A FROZEN LEAF; ta’xka 
O'racki sin 16’pa, FROZEN: LEAVES 

tcti’la sin ta‘ka’tg, THE DENS OF FOXES 

ton hé’a’nima, THESE TWO MEN; ton é’nixku 
sa’ma, THESE THREE MEN 

ta kaa’tak sin wahaksi'ti, THE BIRDS SING 

ti'ksa sin, HER DOGS 

ta ya'xci sin, FEMALE MALADIES 

rixku O’racki s6’pun, A WITHERED LEAF ; 
ta’xku 6’racki sin s6’pun, WITHERED LEAVES 

tahal atapd’ra, THE LAND IS LEVEL; ta’xku 
sin atapa’ra, THE TREES ARE IN A PLAIN 

ta’xkin ro’wa, A WHITE HAND ; taxkin sin 
ro’wata, MANY WHITE HANDS 

ha'ta ikroxpa’nta sin, THESE THINGS NEARER 
ME 


Reflexive personal pronouns are made by 
suffixing t@ to the independent forms given, 
or by placing it after them, for perhaps. tg 
should be considered as an independent word. 
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me 
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Examples: a’ witg, HIMSELF ; ma'f¢, THYSELF (m.) ; 
ha'maéa, THYSELF (f.) ; y’matg, THEIR 2 SELVES ; 
tixtg HERSELF. 

In addition to tg there is a suggestion of 
another reflexive, c-, incorporated in the verb 
which is of interest because it is identical in 
form with reflexives found in both Natchez 
and Chitimacha. The existence of such a prefix 
can not be asserted with positiveness, but it is 
indicated by a considerable body of evidence. 
Very likely it became atrophied in later times. 
The evidence for this is as follows. 

The stem of the verb meaning to think is 
niyd, niydka’ni, 1 THINK, but icni’'yaki appears 
with the sense ‘“I recollect,” ‘‘I remember, ” 
**T reflect.” In this latter the objective pronom- 
inal prefix is used in place of the subjective 
pronominal suffix, but a c appears between it 
and the stem which is not accounted for. This 
is, however, the kind of verb in which a reflexive 
is likely to appear. Again we find a word pi- 
tohatg, DO NOT LOSE YouRSELF!, in which the 
common reflexive fg seems to be used, though 
in an unusual situation, and the verb icpi’ 
toki, 1 FORGET. Unfortunately I have but one 
example of the first form. This may also explain 
the first syllable of ciri, TO SMELL, since rina 
signifies PERFUME,.and ri’ci NosE. The expression 
used for A VIRGIN is nu’xtci te’ tini yi'ra, A 
WOMAN WITH A HARD OR FIRM HEART, and this 
suggests that 6’ni tcra’, A MAN WHO CAN KEEP 
HIS OWN COUNCIL AND NOT TELL THINGS TO 
EVERYONE, A DISCREET MAN, may mean literally 
“4 man his hardness ” or ‘‘ a man his firmness, ” 
c being this same prefix. Another example is 
the word for witch, ticli’‘naxtc, which means 
*‘ always renewing herself ” and is said to be 
formed from lina meaning ‘‘ indestructible. ” 
The initial sound in cti(ka), TO BE ABLE may 
be the same prefix. It is to be noted that most of 
the best examples are presented where there is 
very close personal ownership, especially in 
connection with mental processes, and this 


a 





adds great importance to the fact thata number 
of names for parts of the body begin with 
two consonants of which the first is the one in 
question. Thus[i’|cka, is [my] Foor; [i’] cki, [my] 
BACKSIDES ; [icta’xpuc, [My] FACE; and to these 
may perhaps be added cté'laac, which signifies 
SPITTLE, SLIME, FOAM, etc. Moreover the words 
meaning mouth and forehead also begin’ with c, 
viz., [ix|cid’ha, [My] Mout; [ix}agmi'li, [my] 
FOREHEAD. If the names of body parts beginning 
with s be added to these we have still more: 
[o’x]sa, [nts] Taut ; [e’x|sini, [My] HEAD; staka'li, 
PENIS ; [e]sta’yi, [my] Bopy ; [ix]stu’xsa, [my] 
EYE ; Sil, A WOMAN’S GENITALS. More importance 
is to be attached to those words beginning in 
s followed by another consonant than to the 
others, because, as I have stated in a previous 
section, this particular feature constitutes an 
exception in the structure of Tunica words, 
Body parts without initial s or c are: ri’ci, 
NOSE; ke’ni, HAND ; tu’ka, SHOULDER; ta’yic, 
BLOOD; yi, ARM; la‘kac, HAIR; lak, TONGUE; 
laé’tca, EAR; naxka, CHEEK, naxka'ri, Jaw; 
i'tca, FLESH; ni, TOOTH. While the exceptions 
are therefore numerous more body-part words 
begin with s and c than would be expected 
under the ordinary workings of chance. 

Reciprocity is indicated by a verbal prefix a-. 
Examples: aki’xtina, WE 2 PINCH EACH OTHER ; 
ak6’xsina, WE 2 SCRATCH EACH OTHER ; a’ kahata, 
THEY REJOIN EACH OTHER ; ahé’nana, THEY 
2 SALUTED EACH OTHER ; @’raha-inaxtca i’nima, 
WE 2 ARE GOING TO PAINT EACH OTHER; @sa’- 
nisina, THEY 2 BET WITH EACH OTHER ; a’saxk 
i'anan, COME TOGETHER! (saxk = one); a- 
ahina’, WE 2 KICK EACH OTHER. 


LOCATIVE PREFIXES 


Aside from the objective pronominal prefixes 
and the reciprocal the only prefixes in Tunica 
are the locatives ha-, up; lo- or la-, Down; 
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ki-, INTO, IN; hO-, hi-, OUT OF, OUTSIDE OF. 
These are either contracted from or combined 
into the independent adverbs or postpositions 
ha‘ixta or ha’ic, ha'lita or ha'laic, ki’tcu, or 
ki’‘tcuta, and hd’waxta. The endings -ta and 
-c are locative suffixes after nouns and demons- 
tratives to be treated more at length presently. 

At one time it appeared to the writer that 
two other locative prefixes must be added to the 
above, ya-, toward speaker and yi-, away from 
speaker, but further examination showed that 
these occurred only as prefixes to one verb, or 
as parts of two independent verbs, a pvint not 
yet determined. It was also discovered that the 
stems yaka and yaka are inseparable and the 
pronominal objects stand before them whereas 
the true locatives always precede the prono- 
minal prefixes. Following are examples of the 
use of these prefixes : 


héya’na-antc, I WILL SPEAK OUT FREELY 

ha'poni, 1 LOOK UP 

hawa'xsakani, I AM SPRINGING UP 

ha'kale’xkini, 1 HAVE STOOD UP 

li'poni, 1 LOOK DOWN 

lu'patani, 1 FALL DOWN 

la'tcahini, 1 sprr DOWN 

latco‘lakatani, 1 AM MAKING WATER DRIP 
DOWN 

kipo'ti, SHE SEES WITHIN 

ta'tic kiwa’xsan, I JUMP INTO THE WATER 

howi'yani, TO THROW OUTSIDE 

ila bd'la'wakani, 1 AM PULLING MY TONGUE 
OUT 

houklo-xsaka, 1 AM DRAWING OUT 

Ta’-ac mi'li hopare’kati, RED RIVER IS OVER- 
OVERFLOWING 


INFIXATION 


Apparent infixation occurs in a single verb, 
e'rusa, TO KNOW. In the singular the accompa- 


nying pronominal elements are all prefixed, the 
verb being considered intransitive, but in the 
dual and plural they are incorporated into the 
verb itself. Thus we find 6’rasaha, he DoES NOT 
KNOW, but eriinasa’ha, we DO NOT KNOW. 


SUFFIXES 


Although Tunica is rather a suffxing than 
a prefixing language the actual number of suf- 
fixes is not large. It includes a number of 
adjective suffixes — comprising, so far as my 
information goes, the numerals, hd'tu, ALL, 
the distributive suffix taxk, five auxiliaries, 
the continuative, the perfect, the pronominal 
subjects already treated, the future, the negative, 
the suffix -ki, the suffix -xtc, and the suffix -ni. 


THE ADJECTIVE SUFFIXES 


These have just been enumerated. They are 
always placed immediately after the principal 
stem. Examples : 


ahahd'taxkini, 1 HAVE KICKED REPEATEDLY, i. 
e., all the time 

ka’xtca-taxk-aa'xkini, I HAVE THE HABIT OF 
BITING 

kO'xs6-taxk ike’logi, 1 HAVE THE HABIT OF 
SCRATCHING 

lap-hét-6'nta, THEY ARE ALL DEAD 

muxt’hd titi, ONE HAS WRAPPED HIM ALL UP 

mi'tci-ma'nku-pi ranta, THEY FINISH PLUNG- 
ING FOUR TIMES 

mite’ hd tata, THEY ALL FINISHED THE PLUNGE 

signihd tdi, HE SAYS TO ALL OF THEM 

sim’ holdti’, SHE SCRATCHED (HER FACE) ALL 
OVER 

watc’hd' titi, SHE PULLED OUT ALL 

wi xku-hd'titi, WE SCRATCH HIM ALL OVER 

a-i wOhd'luini, 1 FINISH MAKING THE FIRE 





yyahot'ki, 1r HAS MADE US ALL LIKE THAT 
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ALL 
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ya'na-lé’pi-hd'titi, WE ALL DELIVER A Dis- | by the perfect suffix -xki or -ki. The association 


COURSE. 


THE AUXILIARIES 


Since the auxiliaries may be used indepen- 
dently they might be considered when we 
come to treat of the compounding of verb 
stems, but they have become so closely bound 
up in the verb complex that it is best to con- 
sider them as parts of it. Furthermore these 
auxiliaries exhibit two peculiarities which set 
them distinctly apart from all other verbs. The 
first of these is the fact that, as already stated, 
with one possible exception, the auxiliaries are 
the only verbs which have different stems for 
singular and plural. The second is the anoma- 
lous position of the pronouns when used with 
them. The auxiliaries are; a (sing.) ci (plural), 
TO GO ; a(sing.) on (plural), To BE; ta (sing.) 
in or an (plural), To caUsE; ana (sing.) ? 
(plural), To sir ; ara (sing.) ? (plural), to 
REMAIN ; 4xsa (sing. ) ? (plural), ro come. Defec- 
tive material prevents me from telling whether 
the last three auxiliaries enumerated have 
separate plural stems or not, and similarly the 
plural stem of the auxiliary to cause is known 
only by examples of the third person plural 
masculine. There are also anomalies in the use 
of the two remaining plural stems since the 
pronominal affixes always precede ci but follow 
on. In this particular in or an agrees with the 
latter. 

There is still one more anomaly, connected 
with the auxiliary to be, which I do not feel 
sure that I have explained correctly. I present 
my solution as the best I can give with the 
material at hand. 

Since each of the verbs to go and to be has 
the same stem in the singular it would appear 
that considerable confusion might arise between 
them. This is avoided, however, by the fact 
that the former is almost always accompanied 


-axki’ni, I AM 





of the two is so intimate that it has at times 
seemed doubtful to the writer whether the 
stem was not rather axki or aki. However, 
there appear to be enough cases of the indepen- 
dent use of a and ki to justify the conclusion 
to which I have arrived. It is probably for this 
reason that the auxiliary frequently appears 
with the-force of English « to have ». Why 
the perfect suffix has not been added to on is 
still left unexplained. Following are the cases 
of the use of these auxiliaries independently, as 
recorded by Doctor Gatschet and myself : 

ani, I GO 

wi'a, YoU (m.) Go 
he’ya, you (f.) co 
tia, HE GOES 

a'ta, SHE GOES 

i‘ana, WE 2 GO 
wiana, You 2(m.) Go 
hi’ana, you2(f.)Go  ta’ni, 1 CAUSE 

t'ara, THEY2(m.)Go_ wi'ta, you (m.) CAUSE 
si'ana, THEY 2(f.) GO ta, HE CAUSES 

i'taci, j'tacl, WEGO = a'ta, SHE CAUSES 
Witaci, you(m.) Go a’nta, or i'nta, THEY 
hi’taci, you (f.) Go CAUSE 

a'taci, THEY (m.) GO 
si'taci, THEY (f.) Go 


sinixki, THEY 2 (f.) ARE 
O/niti, WE ARE 
O’nawiti, you (m.) ARE 
o’nahiti, you(f. pl.) are 
O/nta, THEY (m.) ARE 
O'nasiti, THEY (f.) ARE 


ana’ni, I SIT 
wi'na, you (m.) sIT 
ina, HE SAT 
wixki, you (m.) ARE 
hi’xki, vou (f. )ARE 
a’xki, HE Is 
a‘ki, SHE IS 
i’nixki, WE 2 ARE 
wi'nixki, you 2 (m.) a’xsani, 1 COME (I AM 
ARE ON THE WAY) 
hi‘nixki, you 2(f.) ARE wixsa, YOU (m.) COME 
i’nixki, THEY 2 (m.) t’xsa, HE COMES 
ARE a'xsa, SHE COMES. 


a'rani, 1AM LYING DOWN 
/ra, HE IS LYING DOWN 
a'ra, SHE IS LYING DOWN 


It is probable that the missing forms in a, 
ana, ara, and axsa would be like those of the 
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auxiliary to be, but we do not know the plu- 
ral stems of ana, ara, and axsa. The fact that 
the auxiliary «to be » usually occurs combined 
with the perfect as axki suggests a possibility 
that ana, ara, and dxsa may be similar com- 
binations with suffixes -na, -ra, and -sa or -xsa, 
but this can neither be proved nor disproved 
on the basis of the material available. The 
above list contains one or two anomalies. In 
the dual of the verb ‘‘to go” is an unexplained 
vowel a probably merely euphonic, as is per- 
haps the vowel in the third person plural mas- 
culine which carries the accent. The feminine 
forms in the third person singular are all irre- 
gular. Instead of ta’a we have a’ta, and instead 
of ta’ki, ta'ta, ta'ra and ta'xsa; aki, a'ta, a'ra, 
and a’xsa, the first consonant having seemingly 
been dropped. 

Examples of the use of these auxiliaries with 
other verbs will be found throughout this sketch, 
as also in the following list: 


a, ci, TO GO: 
saa‘kua, HE WENT ACROSS ; 
sikna’xcllwa, HE LED OR BROUGHT THEM 
kaa’tak na'rwa, A BIRD FLIES 
ka’ctik ho'ta pitaki’a, HE GOES WALKING 
ABOUT IN ZIGZAGS 
ya'nka me'rki na/lua U'witg, A SPOOL ROLL- 
ING OF ITSELF 
sjtacika’xtca, THEY (f.) WILL GO AWAY 
ta wa'ran i'taci ya ta ra'pa, THEY GO HUNTING 
TO KILL DEER 
a, On, TO BE: 
a'yi ikto’xka a’ki, | HAVE GOTTEN TIRED 
to'luka, cylindrical, « 1T Is ROUND » 
ta O'nika, BEING THE PEOPLE 
ti'ka, BEING BIG 
la'spi ko’dja té’ninaxki’, 1 HAVE RUNG A BELL 
pu’na i‘kaha, 1 DO NOT HAVE A BALL 
a’mar sa’goxkini, 1 HAVE EATEN ENOUGH 
sagd'niti, WE HAVE EATEN 
ana, to sit: wahaku'na, HE SAT WEEPING 


ta mi’naku hi’xku palawa'nad’na, THE CaT 
IS SEATED WISHING TO CATCH THE MOUSE 
ara, TO REMAIN, TO LIE: 
hapeld’rani, 1 AM LYING FLAT ON MY BELLY 
nara lapi’'ra, A DEAD SERPENT LIES THERE 
ya‘na lé’pin kali'ra, HE STANDS SPEAKING 
hara-akd'ra, THEY ARE THERE TO WATCH 
yam iraki’va, HE Is TO WEAR FINE CLOTHING 
apa’ra ku’ra, CLOUDS COME. 
ta, an or in, to cause: 
pi'rafa’ni, 1 HAVE FINISHED IT 
wirakatani, I COUNT 
ka’hatani, I PAY 
kalixka'tani, 1 PLANT, « I MAKE STAND » 
la’xpan u’kitani, 1 PUT IN SPOTS 
o'ni ha’xsakita, A PERSON WHO SAWS 
haxpa'rwita, THOU HAST LIED 
piyu'xkatani, 1 AM SHAKING SOMETHING (as a 
tree) 
i‘lun tca’rawita, YOU WILL ROLL TWO ROLLERS 
la'‘paila, HE HAS LANDED 
pitaxkanta, THEY CAUSE TO BE COMPLETED 
ukkorinta, THEY MAKE HIM DRINK 
a'xsa, TO COME: 
a'xsatca, YOU WILL COME 
lat a'xsa, EVENING IS COMING 
sehe-wi'tc-d'xsa, BEFORE DAY, SUN COMES UP 


The verb « to go « has one additional pecu- 
liarity in that its infinitive form is a’mi (to 
go) instead of a’ni. 

In addition to the auxiliary «to be » there is an 
independent verb of similar significance of which 
a word might be said. This has been recorded 
by Doctor Gatschet and myself as axtca, axtci, 
or ailca. In some of the examples possession 
appears to be indicated, but this is probably 
only a special use. The following are all of the 
examples that have so far come to my notice : 


se’oxta hi’kic axtca'’ni, BEADS WERE IN IT 
O'ni ri a’xtca, THERE WAS A PERSON'S HOUSE 





enacia kawe ri ta’¢lé a’xtca, WHEN HE BROUGHT 
ME THERE WAS A FINE HOUSE THERE 
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laspi’ku ika’xtca, 1 HAVE MONEY 

la'spi tika’xtca, SHE HAS MONEY 

ikhaxtci’, GIVE ME SOME OF IT !, LET ME HAVE 
IT! 

ta hala’kinic anita, la’xspi i'kaxtci, 1 WOULD 
GO TO TOWN IF I HAD MONEY 

ta hala’kinic a’ta lehe’, la’xspi tixkaxtci’xtc, 
SHE WOULD GO TO TOWN IF SHE HAD MONEY 

6n ha‘itcu ta‘lakin hé’kanic ai’tcani, AN OLD 
PERSON (FEMALE) LIVED IN A CORNER OF 
THE VILLAGE 

ha'lukin aitcd'ni, rr WAS A VILLAGE 

drasarg’hgte a’xtca naxciakakd’ni, sHE LED 
THEM TO A BIG CLUMP OF BRIARS THAT WAS 
THERE. 


Before leaving the subject of auxiliaries 
reference must be made to indications of the 
existence, or former existence, of two other 
suffixes which seem to belong to this class. 
From the data at hand it would appear either 
that these affixes were very closely bound to 
the stem or else that they were in process of 
losing their independence. One of them is -pa, 
with a causative significance, the other, -u, 
of more uncertain meaning. As the cases in 
which these appear are few each will be fully 
discussed by itself. 

In opening my argument for the — at least 
former, — existence of a p- suffix with verbs 
let me first recall the comparative analysis of 
verbal and nominal stems given some pages back 
according to which verb stems in which the 
last consonant was p were found to be five 
times as numerous as the corresponding nomi- 
nal stems. This is full of significance when 
taken in conjunction with the proportions 
maintained by other sounds. We have more 
specific evidence, however. The stem ra’xki 
signifies TO BE CLOSED, SOMETHING TIGHT, 
ra‘xpa, TO ENCLOSE, TO CATCH BY ENCLOSING, 
and ra'xpu, A COVERING, A COAT ; we also find 
stems k0'xpa, TO SURROUND, TO ENCLOSE, and 





ku’xpa, TO COLLECT, TO GATHER, as if the ele- 
ment pa were essential to the thought in each. 
La‘hi, means TO BURN, as in igla’hek, 1 BURN 
MYSELF, and la’xpa has a similar meaning, as 
ila'xpakati, SHE IS BURNING ME; icid‘ho igla’x- 
pati, I BURN MY MOUTH, « she or it is burning 
my mouth. » Ta’ka means TO RUN AFTER, TO 
PURSUE ; ta'pd, TO CATCH, TO GRASP, and ta xpa, 
TO TOUCH. Again ka’ntak a’tcukani means 1 AM 
SUCKING SOMETHING ; tcixpaka’ni, 1 AM SUCKING 
ouT (applied only to a doctor sucking blood 
from a wound, perhaps with the significance 
« 1am causing blood to be drawn out »). The 
following forms found with the verb « to be 
a chief » seem also to contain this suffix: 
tco’ha pia’xkjtg, I HAVE BEEN CHIEF (and am 
such no longer); tc6’ha pi’nika’xtca, 1 SHALL BE 
CHIEF ; Oni tcO‘ha a’xki pi-a’xki, A MAN WHO 
HAS BEEN CHIEF ; tcO/ha pi, BE CHIEF! ; jtcd/ha 
pi-i, BE OUR CHIEF! ; tcd’ha jpig, BE OUR CHIEF- 
TaInEss ! ; winima i'li tco’ha impi'witi, BE OUR 
CHIEFS! ; wi'nima tcd’ha pi'witi, BE CHIEFS ! ; 
hi‘nima tco‘/ha pi’/hiti, BE CHIEFTAINESSES! These 
forms are at least remarkable since the usual 
imperative sign is -k or -ki. Other cases, 
though not so clear, may be cited, as follows : 

le’xkini, 1 POUR INTO, le’xpi, TO ENCLOSE, TO 
SHUT IN; li’xpid, A BUTTON, A BLISTER ; kaxtc, 
TO BITE, ka’xpit, To NIP or CUT (as with scissors), 
also the stem of the word for tones (cf. 
ka’xti, TO BUTTON, TO LOCK; ki’xti, TO PINCH) ; 
si/ha, pry, as iksi’hi, 1 AM DRY, s0'pi, TO WIT- 
HER Or DRY UP, as in ri’xku O’racki sd’pin, a 
LEAF. WITHERED BY DRYNESS; ci’kiir, KNIFE, ci’x- 
kal, ROCK and FLINT, cixp#, TO PRICK, TO 
POINT. 

The case for u is not so strong, partly because 
it is frequently difficult to tell wether we are 
dealing with this suffix or the sign of the third 
person masculine. As with the suffix just con- 
sidered it is indicated by the fact that it appears 
strikingly oftener as a terminal sound to nouns 
than to verbs. This might be supposed to 
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indicate a nominal suffix but in fact the mean- 
ing which must be assigned to it as indicating 
something stationary, of long continuance, 
would tend to its frequent use as a noun-forming 
suffix. Such a view is suggested by the usage 
of similar suffixes in Chitimacha and the 
Muskhogean languages, and in fact the existence 
of such a suffix in those tongues lends ad- 
ditional support to the otherwise indicated 
presence of a similar suffix in this language. 
More evidence is contained in the following 
examples : la’ki, 1r 1s NIGHT, laa, AT NIGHT; 
Ta’ac mi'li yara’kati, THE RED RIVER IS FALLING 
(« the Red river she is falling »), Ta’-ac mi'li 
ya'rat@, THE RED RIVER IS LOW; ard'tkatg, 1 AM 
NAILING SOMETHING, yi’xki ta rd'ta@ni, A NAIL ; 
ma’'ra, me’ra, CYLINDRICAL, A ROLLER, yi'nka 
me'rk#, A SPOOL OF THREAD, ta’rka me’rkuniku, 
A WOODEN BARREL ; sapi, A WAVE, sa piku, 
THERE ARE WAVES; hint’wa'ran, LET US GO 
WALKING TO HUNT!, a‘i axkala’i ta hi’nu, Loco- 
MOTIVE, « the walking thing that produces 
fire. » Possibly this suffix is identical with the 
stem of the verb a’ki, TO sIT, TO REMAIN, TO 
BE PLACED the second syllable of which may 
be in reality a perfect suffix to be noted pre- 
sently. If so, however, the association of u and 
ki has become almost inseparable, and the 
same perfect suffix is used over again with 
it, as #kuxki, HE REMAINED, HE HAD BEEN 
SEATED. 


Tue, ConTINUATIVE SUFFIX. 


This is -ka or -k; its use is sufficiently illus- 
trated by the following examples : 


aka'ni, 1 AM GOING 

e‘rikani, 1 AM LIFTING 

po’kani, 1 AM SEEING 
tkimaka'ni, 1 AM PUSHING HIM 
lé'kati, THE SETTING SUN 
ird’kati, 1r (fem. ) Is FLAPPING 





ikka’xtcakata, THEY ARE BITING ME 
tombfsi’na, THEY 2 WERE POUNDING 
a’wita maxsiki'ta, HE IS TURNING HIMSELF. 


The regular position of this suffix is just 
before the pronoun or the auxiliary, but when 
followed bythe future or negative suffixes it fol- 
lows them. Examples : sagunika’xtca, « 1 WILL 
BE EATING » ; sa’gwinaga’xtca, « YOU 2 (m.) 
WILL BE EATING » ; tcd’ha tiwiya'takaxtca, HE 
WILL BE CHIEF ; hé sa’kuni cti’kaha, 1 CAN NOT 
EAT THAT ; wahantakaha, THEY DO NOT LIGHT 
UP, THEY ARE NOT BRIGHT ; kori’nakaha, we 
2 DO NOT DRINK.: 


THE PERFECT. 


As already stated this is -ki or -xki. Its 
intimate connection with the auxiliary a, To 
BE, has been dwelt upon, and examples of that 
usage have been given. The following appear 
to be cases in which this suffix is connected 
directly with the principal verb stem ; although 
the weak character of the auxiliary stem ren- 
ders it somewhat uncertain : 


tkna’meki, HE SMELLS BAD 

6’ni ikpi‘rakitani, 1 AM BECOME A MAN 

6’ni mitcé’nixku taxk a’mar ya’ki, THEY MAKE 
EXACTLY THIRTY PEOPLE IN ALL 

nu’xtci tikya’xciki, AN ANGRY WOMAN, « a 
woman she is angry » 

lé’xtoki, EXPLODED 

iklé’eki, 1 HAVE LOST (IN GAMBLING) 

ikwi'xtaki, 1 AM SWOLLEN 

O’ka cO'waki, PREGNANT (0'ka = child) 

ikya’ki, 1T IS NECESSARY FOR ME 

icpi toki, 1 FORGET 

nu‘xtci 6’ka ra’xkoki, THE WOMAN HAS BORNE 
A CHILD. 


-ki may itself be compound since we find 
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several instances of the use of a final -i without 
a consonant but with a meaning similar to that 
of -ki. The cases of this kind are as follows : 


utce’xka we’xsakai, THE FROG JUMPS, perhaps 
« the frog has been jumping » 

ha'-i, THEY acT (this form is somewhat 
questionable) 

ya’-i, TO DO, TO MAKE, MADE 

te‘luk yia'-i, NOISE (HAS BEEN) MADE 

Henri ta’-tic a‘kawitg w6'ya Orsa‘ha-i, HENRY 
WOULD HAVE BEEN DROWNED IN THE WATER 
HAD HE NOT KNOWN HOW TO SWIM 

ha’xtci ckg aka’xtci-i, HAS HE BITTEN SOMEONE ? 


The next two examples suggest a contrast 
between i and a:. 
uki’ni, PLACED; ri dki’na, AN INHABITANT OF 
THE HOUSE, A PERSON SETTLED IN THE HOUSE 
i’naxki, 1 WIPE or CLEAN ; taxkin ta nu’‘xka, 
A SKIN WIPER. 


Strengthened by these and such a parallel as 
the following ; pi/hukani, 1 AM CONCEALING 
MYSELF, pihuxkini, I AM. CONCEALED, I am 
inclined to see a contrast between a and i or 
kaand ki, which, if proved, would bring Tunica, 
in this particular, in line with Choctaw. The 
contrast between ka and ki is not marked in the 
material as it stands but this may be accounted 
for by the fact that ka is almost always suffixed 
to the principal stem while ki is more often 
attached to the auxiliary to be. However it is 
possible that the examples given above are 
imperfect forms in fi, intended either for the 
perfect sufix or for a modal suffix to be pre- 
sently considered. 


THE FUTURE SUFFIX 


Futurity 
Examples : 


is denoted by -tca, or -xtca. 





a-antca’, I WILL GO 

ha'xsaxtca, you (f. s.) WILL COME 

lati ya’kanikaxtca, 1 WILL COME THIS EVEN- 
INg 

hdka'linikaxtca, 1 WILL. SET IT FORTH 

k6ranika'xtca-a’ha, 1 WILL NOT DRINK 

lapikaxtca’, YOU ARE GOING TO DIE 

un makateka’xica, THEY WILL GIVE A PERSON 
BAD LUCK 

maru’-yi'kakixtc, WHEN WILL YOU RETURN ? 

niyd’nikaxtci’a, 1 WILL REFLECT 

ikpOta'xtca’, THEY WILL SEE ME 

hikrapanika’xtca, 1 WILL KILL YOU 

saguwi tixtcia, you (m. pl.) WILL EAT 


THE NEGATIVE SUFFIX 


Negation is indicated by -ha (-ho when the 


preceding vowel is o or u). Examples : 


a 
aR 


lo'tani cta’kahba, 1 CAN NOT RUN FAST 
k6ri‘nakaha, WE 2 DO NOT DRINK 
sikwa’naha, THEY DO NOT WISH 
la’pohd, NOT GOOD 

pov, 
a’maha, NOT CURING 
la’'maha, NOT 
yu'rohd, NOT LONG 
ninehd’, 1 DO NOT SAY 
pu'taha, THEY DO NOT SEE 
ri’xkiba, FEEBLE, NOT STRONG 
sa’maha, NOT RIPE 
hinaxk6’hé, 17 IS NOT LIKE THAT 

> 

la'xpaha, NOT COVERED, BARE 


-ha after a verb stem pa gives the sense of 
nothing, none at all, none ». Examples: 


i'ma ‘ka’naxku paha', NOTHING IS THE MATTER 
WITH ME 

é’cku sa’tci pa'ha, THERE IS NO RAIN 

O’katik pa’ha, THERE ARE NO CHILDREN 

wa han pa'ha, THERE IS NO MORE BRIGHTNESS 

a'ria so'la la’maha, ka’hg pa‘ha, IF 1 AM TREAT- 
ED AND NOT CURED THERE IS NO PAYMENT 
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The sense of never or ever is conveyed by 
an adverb or particle placed after the word 
containing -ha. Examples: 


la'tika a'‘ha wa'ka, THE NIGHT WILL NEVER 
COME, Or IT WILL NEVER BE NIGHT 

tan hé’ku ya’kawi'kaha wa'ka, THIS MAN 
WILL NEVER COME OR ATTEND 

wa xkawi kaha wa’ka, INDESTRUCTIBLE 


THE SUFFIX -ki 


Imperative and interrogative forms usually 
take a terminal suffix -ki (or -k). While it is 
possible that the-two usages may be distinct, 
indicating two distinct suffixes the weight of 
evidence is quite opposed to such an interpreta- 
tion. Following are examples : 


melakg’ ya’kik-héxtc, CHILD, COME HERE ! 

melakg’ yakawi'tik-hé’xtc, CHILDREN, COME 
HERE ! 

mictiga’yak, (pl.) mictiwi'tacik, Go away !, 
SCAT ! 

piik, pik, co our ! 

kac ya’kati yaki’k, WHEN WILL YOU COME ? 

kahia'ti hj wa'lik, way DO YOU CRY ? 

kak hjhi’-a-ak, WHO HAS DONE THAT ? 

O'nitiki, you (pl.) stay there ! 

a'xkiniki, LET ME BE THERE ! 

wixkiki (m.), he'xkiki (f.), you CAN BE 
THERE 

i’xkiki (m.), a’xkiki (f.), HE CAN BE THERE, 
SHE CAN BE THERE 

uni’xkiki, LET THEM STAY THERE ! 

sinixki’ki, LET THEM (f.) STAY THERE ! 

kghia'ina akna’xcinixkifi, HOW CAN WE KEEP 
HIM FOR US 2 ? 


There is still another use to which this 
suffix is put, or perhaps there is another suffix 
of identical form and position. This is in the 
sense of English « if » where it performs the 





function of a subordinate 


Examples ‘ 


conjunction. 


i‘nixkiki, 1F WE 2 WERE THERE 

ta'lan ta’ba la’paki, kan ho'ta ma’xkaha, iF 
THE HARVEST OF THE PLANTATION IS GOOD 
THINGS WILL BE CHEAP 

yakanika’stcaki, a’hg tuk ya’kanika’xtca, IF I 
COME I WILL COME IN THE MORNING 

ka-ati’ra tca/kaki, IF HE IS ABLE TO TAKE AS 
MANY 

wikya’yixtgtca wikwa’naki, 1 WILL SAVE YOU 
IF YOU WISH 


Perhaps one of the examples given previously, 
ha’xtci ckg ukaxtci’ -i, HASHE BITTEN SOMEONE ? 
should be placed here, as also the following : 
ha’tikani ya'7, Give ME MoRE!, although the & 
is wanting. 

It is not impossible that this suffix, instead 
of being identical with that found in impera- 
tives and interrogatives, is merely another use of 
the perfect though in that case we must assume 
thatit may be employed twice in the same form. 

A few examples seem to indicate that there 
is another suffixed connective in -k but the 
correctness of these is somewhat in doubt. 
The examples are : 


a’nik ikya’ki, IT IS NECESSARY FOR ME TO 
LEAVE 

sikci’xkatanik igia’ gi ha’xtci, 1 AM OBLIGED TO 
AlD THEM 

ton’ in ho'ta la’pitik jhia’gi, rT Is NECESSARY 
FOR US ALL TO DIE 

yu'paxta sikta’piti#i sikwa’naha, THEY DO NOT 
WISH THEM TO CATCH COLD 

wa'xkig tciipixtcg’, YOU WILL BREAK OFF AND 
CARRY OUTSIDE 


THE SUFFIX -xtc 


A suffix -tc or -xtc is used like the preceding 
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to connect a subordinate clause with its prin- 
cipal clause. It is also sometimes translated by 
English « if » and may be used in conjunction 
with -ki. Its nearest English equivalent, howe- 
ver, appears to be infinitive forms in -ing. It 
indicates that the action in the clause to which 
it is attached took place, or is taking place, at 
the same time as that exprest by the principal 
clause. Examples : 


i'ma ygtc ika’axki, 1 CAUSING, HE HAS KICKED 
HIM 

hj‘hiatitc hj'ta ce'lama ikpd’kati, THAT Is 
WHY I FIND MYSELF SO SAD 

t’naxtc ticli’naktc hia’kati, WHILE HE WAS 
SITTING THERE THE SORCERESS ARRIVED 

wi-itaxic nu'xtc i/li to’muksina, LISTENING 
HE HEARD 2 WOMEN POUNDING 

lo'tataxtc, WHILE THEY WERE RUNNING 

hi/awixtc, HE HAVING DONE THIS 

la’xspik" ikaxfci'xtc, IF I HAVE MONEY, I 
HAVING MONEY 

ta ha‘lukinic a’talehe’, la’xspi tixka’xtcixtc, IF 
SHE HAD MONEY SHE WOULD GO TO TOWN. 

wi'tc-ami ha’patixtc, IT HAVING GONE UP 
INTO THE AIR AND DISAPPEARED 

i'gatcik la’pitixtc, MY MOTHER BEING DEAD 

la'pa-ya'taha-ixtc, IF HE IS NOT CURED 

a‘ kikixtc IF IT EXISTS, IF IT IS, IT BEING 

o’ni_ ma‘hon ha'ixkutc a’ha, (among) THE 
INDIANS THERE NOT BEING ANOTHER 

yaho'titaxtc, THEY DOING ALL 

re'-axkini i‘katcik lu’pitixtc ti’hika mi‘tca- 
saxk haac, MY MOTHER HAVING BEEN DEAD 
NOW FOR TEN YEARS BEFORE I GREW UP. 

sa'pataha'kixtci ya’‘kmoxku ko’'tg pd'xtinta 
mg ukko/rinta mg, WHEN THE FEVER Is 
NOT ALLAYED, THEY BOIL GOAT-WEED AND 
MAKE HIM DRINK IT 

ra’-u ho’pataxtc ai ta’wehan t’kita, WHEN 
THEY HAVE FINISHED BURYING IT, THEY 
PUT A FIRE THERE TO LIGHT IT 

hjhia'tixtc laa ta ha’ra sa'ma nda'ra ta ha’ra 





hint’kikata, THAT DONE, THOSE WHO HAVE 
WATCHED AT NIGHT PREPARE TO WATCH FOR 
THE GHOSTS 

hjhia'tahakixtc ta nara la’haha sa'ma ta 
niriwa’hac hiya’takixtc, 1F THEY DID NOT 
DO THAT THE EVIL GHOSTS MIGHT COME TO 
THE CEMETERY. 


In this connection mention should be made 
of the coordinate conjunctions, mg and ckg 
which, especially the former, are evidently 
more closely connected with the preceding 
than with the following clause. Thus in Tunica 
thought they evidently tend to an association 
with the subordinating verbal suffixes. They 
will be considered more at length when we 
take up the conjunctions. 


THE SUFFIX -ni (or -n) 


This is always placed after verbs or adjec- 
tives. It may be breadly defined as a noun-form- 
ing suffix though it sometimes seems to have 
the force of « to » in English infinitives, and 
sometimes that of the -ed of the past parti- 
ciple. Frequently it is used in the formation ot 
a new noun out of a noun followed by a verb. 

t appears particularly often in names of ins- 
truments. Examples : 


wi rani, TO COUNT 

punt, TO SEE 

ra'xkini, SOMETHING TIGHT 

sa'man, COOKED (sa’ma, TO COOK) 

aci’xkani, HELPING EACH OTHER 

tcli'riimi, SOMETHING CYLINDRICAL, A ROLL 

wirtka'tani, THE ACT OF DWELLING, SETTLE- 
MENT 

he’kani, SWEET WATER, « (WATER AND SUGAR) 
MIXED » 

ka’ntak ri‘xsan, EVERYTHING SPOTTED, « WHAT 


IS SPOTTED » 
90k 
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ri‘xk’ é'la ri‘pin, TREES HAVING PLENTY OF 
FRUIT 

ya'xki tcd’rani, « A TWISTED NAIL, » A SCREW 

ti'ra si‘hutani, A DRYING-CLOTH 

Onté'tic ran, « HARD.MILK, » CHEESE 

yao'kmoéxku ro‘kima, « BURNING HERB, » 
NETTLE 

é’cku sa'tci ké’rimi, « AN ASSEMBLAGE OF RAIN 
STORMS », A TEMPEST 


Very often the article ta is used in connection 
with this suffix, in which case it always pre- 
cedes the verb or adjective. Examples : 


ta wa'xkuni, A BREECHCLOUT 

ka'fe ta ki'rini, A COFFEE-MILL 

ha’xka ta ki'rini, A GRIST-MILL 

ri’xku tcé’xki ta nuxti’ni, A ROCKING-CHAIR 

taxtcik ta pO fa sO’win, THE swINGING (of 
the pendulum) oF a:cLock 

ti'ra fa tcé’xkin, « PUT ON THE CLOTHES, » 
STARCH 

sa ya ta taka'n, A DOG FOR HUNTING DEER 


OTHER METHODS OF FORMING 
NOUNS FROM VERBS 


Nouns are frequently formed from verbs or 
phrases similar to the above by the use of the 
article ta, the suffix -ni not being employed. 
Examples. 


ta amar fa p0o'xti, A TAILOR, « ONE WHO 
CUTS TO THE MEASURE » 

cu’xtci, TO SEW ; ya'nka ta cu'xtci é’pa, 
DOUBLE SEWING THREAD 

é'ri, TO RAISE ; ta @'ri, A LIFTER, ONE WHO 
RAISES 

ni’ni fa @'ri A FISHHAWK, « A LIFTER OF 
FISHES » 

é'r, TO LAUGH ; ta @'ra, THE LAUGH 

ha'ra, TO WATCH ; fa ha‘ra sa’ma, THE 
WATCHMEN 





hd’xka, TO BORE, A HOLE ; fa hd’xka, THE 
BORING 

hia, TO BATHE ; esta'i fa hi’a, THE WASHING 
OF MY BODY 

i'ra, TO DRESS ; fi'ra (fa i’ra), CLOTHING 

ka’xpn, TO NIP; ta ka’xpuni, SCISSORS, « NIP- 
PERS » ; a-i ta ka'xpu, FIRETONGS 

ka’xti, TO BUTTON Or TO LOCK ; ta ka'xti, A 
KEY 

ka'ra, TO CRACK ; k6’xsaki ta ka’ra, « CRAw- 
FISH CRACKER, » THE BLACK-CAPPED NIGHT 
HERON 

ké’ri, To CUT or TO NOTCH; yakmdo’xku ta 
ké’ri, « A GRASS-CUTTER, » A SCYTHE 

kO’xpa, TO SURROUND, TO ENCLOSE ; ti’ra ti’cal 
ta kO'xpa, CURTAIN 

k6’ra, TO DRINK; wi ci ta k6’ra, A SOFT DRINK, 

« A WATER DRINK » 


When a noun formed from a verb stem by 
the use of ta takes the possessive prefix the 
latter usually precedes ta, as: saku, TO EAT, ta 
saku, FooD, ik ta saku, My FooD ; kui, To 
PADDLE, fa ki, A PADDLE, A FIN, ak fa kai, HIs 
FIN. 

There is one case in which an infinitive form 
has ta before the objective prefix but following 
the locative prefix : ki ¢a a’krau (something) 
to put him in. 

Finally many nouns are formed from verbs 
without the use of an affix or the article a. 
Examples : 


la'xpi, TO COVER, TO PUT ON ; cka la’xpi, a 
SHOE, A MOCCASIN, « THE FOOT COVERED » 

lé’xpi, TO ENCLOSE, TO sToP ; ri‘xku li’xpu, 
«A WOODEN STOPPER » : li’xpu tixk, LITTLE 
BUTTONS OR BLISTERS 

la’‘pi, To DIE; na'ra lapd’ra, A DEAD SER- 
PENT. 

mu ’xki, TO SMOKE-DRY ; a-i mux-hé'ri tcd’ha 
ti, A STEAMBOAT CAPTAIN, « THE LITTLE 
CHIEF OF A FIRE-SMOKE-BOAT » 
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pa'xsa, TO SPLIT ; rixku pa‘xsa, LONG 
SHINGLES, STAKES ; « SPLIT WOOD » 

pita, TO WALK ; O’ni ixcka pi'taxki, TRAIL 
OF A PERSON, « PERSON HIS FOOT IT HAS 
GONE » 

wixci ticté’nir ra, STEAM, « HARD WATER 
VAPOR » 

nu‘Xtci tetini’ya ra, VIRGIN, « WOMAN WITH A 
STRONG HEART » 

ra'xku, TO BEAR A CHILD; Oka tak a’saxk 
ra‘xku, TWINS, « CHILDREN BORNE TOGE- 
THER » 

ru’pi, TO SLEEP ; aru’pi, A DREAM, « ACCOM- 
PANYING SLEEP » 

sa'pa tcO'ra, A WHIP ; sa’‘pa, TO WHIP 


COMBINATION OF VERB STEMS 


While more than two verb stems are seldom 
used in the same complex, two occur together 
frequently. Sometimes the first of these carries 
the noun-forming or participial suffix -ni above 
described, as in the following cases : 


ka'nan ra'‘ukani, I CROSS AND PUT IT DOWN 

ka'ng ka'lini, THE CROsS SET UP 

ku’xpan-tika'ra, ASSEMBLED THEY GO THERE 

hé sa’gumi cta’kaha, 1 CAN NOT EAT. THAT 

lo’tani cta‘kaha, 1 CAN NOT RUN 

hi’nak a-i’ wahan-akikata’, THAT Is WHY THEY 
PUT A LIGHTED FIRE THERE 

hé’rani ha'piti, WE FINISH STEAMING 

kiwi'yg-w@q'yati, SHE WANTED TO THROW 
HIM AWAY 

wiran yakanaxki’, 1 GIVE AN ACCOUNT 

ayaxpa’nda iwa’na, TRAVELING NEAR TOGE- 
THER THEY GO 


This suffix is by no means necessary, howe- 
ver. Where it is not employed the stems may 
sometimes be merely juxtaposed loosely, one 
or both having affixes of their own, as 





a'hataxk iké’logi, 1 KICK HABITUALLY 

ap’-ho-agi’yani, 1 REMOVE THE COVER AND 
THROW IT AWAY 

yaka we'rusg, CAN YOU COME ? DO YOU 
KNOW TO COME ? 

wo'yai Orsa’ha-i, IF HE HAD NOT KNOWN 
KOW TO SWIM 

e’rusa igiahi'lgi, 1 BEGIN TO KNOW 

e‘rusa iya’ti, 1 REMEMBER 

O'rsa ugia'gi, HE HAD RECOGNIZED (HER 
HOUSE) 

ta nixsara taxk’ho'ta hé’xpai d’rusa, THIS 
BOY IS ABLE OF KNOWS HOW TO CLIMB ALL 
TREES 

a’xcuk ya'rii saxk hi’nuxki sa’‘koha, HE HAS 
WALKED A WHOLE DAY WITHOUT EATING 

ko’xso taxk iké’'logi, 1 HAVE THE HABIT OF 
SCRATCHING 

wi xci k6’ra iksi’ha, 1 AM VERY THIRSTY 

wi xci ko’r’ ikwa’na, I WANT TO DRINK SOME 


WATER 

yiika lipa’takati, sHE CAME AND FELL BACK 
MANY TIMES 

yu'ka pa’tati, SHE FELL AS SHE WENT, GOING 
SHE FELL 


nixker-hi'pa po ikwa'na,1 aM GornG (or wish) 
TO SEE A DANCE 

sag’ ikwa'na, 1 DESIRE TO EAT 

sag’ ikya’xpa, 1 AM HUNGRY 

sa'ra seru'saha, THEY DID NOT KNOW HOW TO 
PRAY 

ixcdpa cimika’ni, 1 AM GLAD AND I PLAY 

lo’ta e'rusa, 1 DO NOT KNOW HOW TO RUN. 

lo’ta ra e'rusa, I DO NOT KNOW HOW TO ‘RUN 
HARD 

hé sa’ma ld’tata cta’xkaha, THESE MEN WERE 
NOT ABLE TO RUN 


In the following cases the apparent union is 
closer since no affixes occur between the two 
stems, but there is probably little difference 
from the native point of view : 
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wixci a’ka li’pini, I KILL MYSELF BY DROWN- 
ING 

a’xsa ya’kati, SHE CAME TOWARD HIM 

a'mar pi’ni, I MEASURE IN ORDER TO SEE, 
MEASURING I SEE 

amar sa’goxkini, 1 HAVE EATEN ENOUGH 

é’pii ra‘u, TO BEND AND PLACE 

e’rusa.axtca'‘ni, I KNOW IT IS THAT 

hé’xpa witciwi, HE CLIMBED UP ON THIS 

yu’ka yakaxki’ni, 1 WENT AND I RETURNED 

mar’ ya‘kata, THEY CAME BACK 

kaxtc amarta’antani, I PRETEND TO BITE 

nara ka'lexkini, 1 RISE FROM A LYING POSI- 


TION 

wi tci ka'liwi, HE GOT UP AND REMAINED STAND- 
ING 

pita wi'tcini, WALKING I GO UP (ON A 
LADDER) 


sa'gu ha’xparkatg, 1 PRETEND TO EAT 

sa'gu ama’rkatg, 1 THREATEN TO EAT 

sa'ni pa'laxkini, 1 HAVE WON A BET 

aci’xka-ti’nita, THEY ASSEMBLE TO' DINE 

kan kora ma’xsikatani 1 AM TURNING SOME- 
THING AROUND 

na'mi ciri’kati, THAT SMELLS BAD 

na'ra ka'liwi, HE (BIRD) FLIES AND STANDS ON 
A LIMB 

ta pa’ha-sa waha’ loti‘ndka, THE WOLF RAN 
AROUND HOWLING 

a’mar waxkika’xtca, YOU WILL BREAK OFF 
ENOUGH 

ta kua’k" ma'tcai wo'ya u’watg THE DUCK 
PLUNGES IN GOING SWIMMING 


In most of these examples the first verb stem 
has no suffixes and it is frequently used like a 
prefixed adverb. In the following cases the 
union is more intimate, taking on the appear- 
ance of a regular incorporation. This is often 
marked by the fact that the objective pronomin- 
al prefix is placed before the first stem and 
the subjective pronominal suffix after the last. 
These examples shade into forms consisting of 


a main stem and auxiliary such as have been 
treated above, but the second stem not infre- 
quently has a true auxiliary in addition. 
Examples : 


tco‘haku kan iktciha’laki, THE CHIEF HAS 
SENT ME TO GET SOMETHING 

ukra'pa-wa’nyati, SHE TRIED (or WISHED) to 
KILL HIM 

hikra'pa-wa'nyawi, HE WISHES TO KILL YOU 
(f.) 

iya’xpa cka saki-wa’naha, ALTHOUGH I AM 
HUNGRY I DO NOT DESIRE TO EAT 

ma‘xct-pi'rg a’xkini, 1 HAVE FINISHED DOING 
SOMETHING 

ma’ri-aka’ni, I RETURN 

ma’ri-aka'ta, THEY CAME BACK 

maru’ -yi’kakixtc, WHEN WILL YOU RETURN ? 

mi’tci-ma’nku-pi‘ranta, THEY FINISHED 
PLUNGING FOUR TIMES 

ta mi‘naku hi’xku palawa’na-a’na, THE CAT 
IS SEATED WISHING TO CATCH THE MOUSE 

iica’mi-waya’Wi, HE WANTS TO PLAY 

hek" a’ksagi cti’xkaha, you ARE NOT ABLE TO 
EAT THIS 

uktcti-aki’xkiti, ONE TAKES IT AND SITS DOWN 

tca-tka’ni, I SIT WATCHING 

uktct’yikani, 1 CARRY HIM TO SOMEONE 

ata'p’hénd’nixki, GRASPING (HANDS) THEY 
SAID GOOD DAY YO EACH OTHER 

aktaphé’ni, To SALUTE HIM BY 
HANDS 

wa'xkig tciipixtcg’, YOU WILL BREAK OFF AND 
CARRY- OUTSIDE 

wo'rt’ le’he ma'lexkini, 1 HAVE LEARNED 
THOROUGHLY 

ugra’pa-ya'yiti, SHE ALMOST KILLED HIM, SHE 
ESCAPED KILLING HIM 


SHAKING 


The verbs hapa, To FrnisH and hila, To BEGIN, 
occur so often as verb stems in the second 
position that they suggest terminative and 





inchoative suffixes in the making, the indepen- 
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dent character of the latter in particular being 
almost obscured. Examples : 


ha'pawi, HE IS FINISHED, Of HE IS THROUGH 

ha'pata, THEY FINISH 

sag’hd'pati, SHE FINISHED EATING 

sag’hd'pnawiti, you (m. pl.) HAVE FINISHED 
EATING 

cim-ha' pata, THEY FINISH PLAYING 

sikya’na-lé’pin-ha'pawi, HE FINISHED SPEAK- 
ING TO THEM 

a-i wii'bopg, LET ME FINISH MAKING. A FIRE 

am-/i’laxkini, 1 HAVE BEGUN TO GO 

ta ha'ra hari’Jaxkini, 1 HAVE BEGUN TO SING 
A SONG 

ro'pina_hi’na-hila’xkini, 1 HAVE BEGUN TO 
write 

ta’xkur uktcali’Jaxkini, 1 HAVE BEGUN TO 
SPLIT A RAIL 

ha’aki-hila’xkini, 1 HAVE STARTED TO SIT 
DOWN 

ikahahi' lata, THEY BEGIN TO PAY ME 


Three verb stems occur in the following 
examples : 


witc-ami-wg-ya'wi, HE WISHED TO ASCEND, 
« ASCENDING TO GO WANTING HE DID » 

uksa'gu-wq-ya'kati, sHE TRIED TO EAT HIM, 
« WANTING TO EAT HIM WAS WHAT SHE 
WAS DOING » 

piam hapa’xki, HE WENT AND GOT OUT, 
« GOING OUT TO GO FINISHED HE HAD » 

ma'ta-wa'na-yaka'ti, SHE CAME TO GET 
WATER, “ TO DRAW WATER WANTING SHE 
CAME HITHERWARD » 

na’ra-ka'li-wq-ya'wi, HE TRIED TO STAND UP, 
« FROM LYING TO STAND WANTING HE DID » 


The third of these consists, however, of two 
principal stems, each followed by an auxiliary, 
the former ending in what is perhaps a form 
of the suffix-ni, 





My material contains two cases of nominal 
incorporation, viz : 


Tik-wi'xci-ma'tateha, SHE DID NOT DRAW 
water 

Sik-dni-rau ha'ixku le’hi, THEY INTER people 
VERY QUEERLY 


NOUNS 


The phonetic character of nominal stems has 
already been treated, along with various meth- 
ods of forming nouns from verbs. As in all 
languages we find certain nouns which can not 
be explained or interpreted, i.e., nouns which 
are simple stems. Such are: a-i, FIRE; a'la, 
CANE; ali, FIELD, PLANTATION; 4'ya, FLY; 
ékca, PINE; Wixci, WATER; era, TOBACCO ; 
ha’xka, corn; hal, GROUND, LAND ;_ ha’‘xku, 
cypress ; hi’ki, PARTRIDGE ; hi’kua, PANTHER; 
hi’xku, Mouse ; hd’xsa, A VINE; i'yi, POTATO ; iyi, 
PIG; ké, BEE ; ki, MATERNAL UNCLE ; ki’wa, WEA- 
SEL; ko’la, FLOWER; kia, BIRD ; la’‘ka, FROST ; 
lue’tca, EAR; luk, TONGUE; mU'tci, BREAD; ni, 
TOOTH ; Nara, SNAKE ; Nic, BREAST ; 0’ka, CHILD ; 
ri, HOUSE. 

There are longer forms, such as those in -ka 
and -na, which we may suspect of being recent- 
ly compounded but of this there is no present 
proof. Suchare : ikawa'ha,squasH BUG; é’xkuna, 
MOSQUITO ; € luna, POKEWEED ; e’riixsa, BRAMBLE ; 
ha’xtaka, LINDEN ; ha’ paxcka, SOFT-SHELL TURTLE; 
hé’muli, COVERING, LINING. 

Finally there are nouns which we know to 
have been formed from verbs in one of the 
ways already indicated, as : 


é'xkuna ta yi'runi, WHIP-POOR-WILL, « the 
long mosquito » 
-/ Pa | af 
sa-ta yu’kmoxku é'lu, oats, « seed of horse 
grass » 
ni‘ni ta pa'la, KINGFISHER, « fish catcher » 
écku-ra’hini, THUNDER, « storm-noise » 
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hée'ri ta sa’kani, FERRY, « boat for crossing » 

ro'‘hina, PAPER from 6’rda hi’na « something 
white to mark on » 

rixku hi‘rani, COTTONWOOD, « medicine tree» 

ka’xpuni, scissors, « nippers» (from ka’xpu) 

ri po’kuni, Roor, « house covering » 


Most of these are formed by the use of -ni, 
the article ta, or by both together, but a full 
statement of the devices employed would 
require a recapitulation of the syntax of 
a large part of the language. Frequently the 
same stem may be employed as verb or noun 
indifferently, depending on the affixes or 
particles which accompany it. Thus we have.: 
érini, I RAISE UP, ta @'ri, A LIFTER ; e’rukani, | 
AM LAUGHING, ta e’ru, THE LAUGH ; ha'xsakatani, 
I AM SAWING, ta ha'xsg, a saw ; ha/hani, 1 
BREATHE, ta haha, THE BREATH ; ha’rani, I 
SING, ta ha'ra, A SONG ; iko'wikati, rr Is CAUSING 
ME TO PERSPIRE, tac O'wi, THE SWEAT. 

The following European words. occur 
Ingra’sa, Encuisu ; Ispq’, a SpanrarD ; ka’fe, 
COFFEE ; ska'lak, A HALF DOLLAR (Fr. escalin) ; 
pikayon, DIME (picayune); té’cuni, BREAKFAST 
(Fr. dejeuner) ; ti’ni, pinner (Fr. diner). 
A few words occur so similar to those in 
neighboring languages that we must assume 
borrowing although it may be impossible to 
say who were the borrowers. These are : ya’nic, 
BISON (practically identical in all of the South- 
eastern languages), tci'la, Fox (the same in 
Creek, Chogtow, and Cherokee), nd’kuci, BLACK 
BEAR (almost identical in Creek and Hitchiti), 
ni‘ni, FISH (the same in Choctaw). 

Onomatopoetic words and expressions do 
not appear to be common. The following are 
probably of this character : a’xka, crow ; ha’ha, 
BREATH ; mini, CAT ; sé’pa, To LaP (like a dog) ; 
tcaha, To sPIT ; to’mu, TO POUND (?); w’huna, 
TO COUGH ; d’rux, TO WHINNEY LIKE A HORSE ; 
i’runa, BULLFROG. 

The article ta appears before true noun stems 





as well as before verb stems made into nouns : 
ta Oni, THE PERSON; ta sa, THE DOG ; ta hal, 
THE GROUND. 

As already explained possession is indicated 
by prefixing the objective pronominal affixes 
to the nominal stem. 

The only other modification in nouns is the 
use ofsuffixes to.indicate masculine and femin- 
ine, — masculine -ku or -k«, feminine -tc, -xtc, 
-ktc, as : ikd’nteku, MY FATHER ; Ok6’maxka‘ku, 
HIS ALLIGATOR ; sikO’nik“, THEIR PEOPLE; ika’- 
tcifc, MY MOTHER ; ta ti raktc, THE CLOTHING ; 
Olixka'xtca, HIS LIVER; h0’xtciku, A LAME MAN; 
hO’xtcixtc, A LAME WOMAN. 

There is evidence that sexuality has not in 
Tunica become a matter of grammar as in some 
European languages, at least not for animate be- 
ings. Inanimate objects must have been classed 
into masculine and feminine since it was 
necessary to referto them, in the verb, by either 
a masculine or a feminine particle, and I have 
in fact a sex classification of many such objects 
although it is incomplete. I confess a frank 
doubt regarding the rigidity of the system, but 
it now appears to be impossible to settle the 
matter beyond question. 

The gender of all of the nouns in the Tunica 
vocabulary collected by Gatschet is not given, 
and in many cases the gender given has not been 
carefully established. Nevertheless, a study of 
the gender of those nouns whose classification 
has been obtained is interesting. If reliance may 
be placed upon it the idea of sexuality was 
more important than sexuality as a grammati- 
cal process. Thus such words as male, father 
and nephew are male ; woman, mother, and 
sister-in-law female ; while the sex of the 
words for person, parent, child, grandparent, 
and for brother-in-law and sister-in-law where 


‘these are reciprocal, changes with a change in 


the sex of the person to whom the term is 
applied. The words for dog and cat take the 
masculine or feminine suffix according to the 
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sex of the dog or cat mentioned, and there is 
every reason to believe that this indicates a 
general rule. At the same time most of the 
animal names recorded by Gatschet are given 
as of one sex or the other, rabbit, turtle dove, 
beaver, alligator, humming-bird, pig, opossum, 
cardinal bird, fox, otter, elk being masculine 
and weasel feminine. We may begin to suspect 
formal gender, however, in the case of the wood- 
tick, flea, centipede, ant, gaspigou, bedbug, 
turtle, crawfish, chameleon, lizard, and certain 
other small animals and insects which appear 
as masculine. The fact that none of these smaller 
creatures is given as feminine, along with the 
further fact that the generic terms fish, shell- 
fish, or bivalve, bird, and animal also appear 
as masculine may have significance regarding 
the classification of lower organisms. There is 
some evidence that the gender of the paris of 
the body varied with the sex of the person 
mentioned. At least I have the words for breast, 
leg, arm, and apparently toe and finger given 
as both masculine and feminine, though the 
others are divided, the calf of the leg, nose, 
eye, hip, thigh, hand, wrist, hair, tooth, heart, 
navel, knee, bone and shoulder-blade being 
masculine, the liver, bile, spleen or milt, lungs, 
flesh, head and sole of foot feminine. The sexual 
organs are classed as might be expected, and the 
word for milk is, very naturally, feminine. 1 
find the general word meaning skin or bark 
given as feminine but the word for deerhide, 
compounded from it, as masculine. Among 
inanimate objects the wind, dew, a knife, and 
fence appear as both masculine and feminine. 
There may be an error in each case, or in the 
case of knife, a man’s knife anda woman’s knife 
may be referred to respectively. The following 
inanimate objects and abstractions are classed as 
masculine : house-post, rock, comb, noise of 
thunder, winter, hoe, clothes-brush, brick, a 
switch, shovel, plow, garters, faucet, back of 
chair, shore or cliff, roof, bottle, hole, metal or 





money, water-hole, pillow, chimney, mirror, 
door, hillock, bayou, handle, hat,ax, ax-handle, 
and feather; and the following as feminine : 
floor, truth, gloves, darkness, midnight, night, 
morning, store, west, east, house, the heat, 
north, afternoon, water, bow, medicine, an 
escalin (or half-dollar), poison, noon, forenoon, 
summer or year, star, meat, cord, the cold, 
and the names of diseases. In the vegetable 
world bean, gourd, melon, cabbage, tree, mul- 
berry tree, nut, persimmon, acacia, dogwood, 
vine (liana), potato (all kinds), peach tree, 
flower, cottonwood, apple, white oak, and 
grass are masculine ; sassafras, pin oak, grain or 
seed, lima beans, vegetables, the harvest, anda 
plantation are feminine. The only points that 
come out from this at all clearly are the facts 
that diseases, the seasons of the year, and the 
divisions of the day are feminine. A closer study 
of the texts would perhaps add a few entries to 
the above lists. 


LOCATIVE SUFFIXES 


The existence of locative verbal prefixes has 
already been commented upon, and connectives 
showing space relations and similar to our 
prepositions, although actually they are post- 
positions, exist in Tunica. But in addition to 
these there are three or four locative signs 
which are affixed so closely to the preceding 
noun that they may best be regarded as suf- 
fixes. They occur also after demonstratives, and 
adverbs or postpositions indicating location. 
They are the following : 

-c, or -ic. The nearest English equivalent to 
this suffix appears to be « to. » Position as the 
result of motion appears to be indicated. Exam- 
ples : 


ha'yic witca’mi wgya'wi, HE WISHED TO AS- 
CEND 
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tkna’c amuyakaka’ni, sHE CAME TO WHERE 
HE SAT 

ta na‘ra ha'lukinic wi'a la’pik, Go TO THE 
COUNTRY OF THE SNAKES TO DIE! 

u‘kric ya’ka-pd-ho'pg, I AM GOING TO HIS 
HOUSE TO SEE HIM 

ta’xkuc, INTO THE WOODS 

ta halu’kinic a'nita, 1 WOULD GO TO TOWN 


This particular meaning is not so apparent, 
however, in all cases, and when employed with 
demonstratives or to form connectives the suffix 
often hasa temporal significance, viz : kac, 
when ; hjhiati‘c, then. 

-ta. This is probably nearest to English at, 
representing the static condition corresponding 
to the above. It is often difficult to distinguish 
the exact line of demarcation between these two 
suffixes and no doubt usage had made it vague 
among the Tunicathemselves. Examples : 


kq ha'lukinictik wi'ya; INTO WHAT VILLAGES 
ARE YOU GOING ? 

Ta’‘tic mi'lictik ani’,1 AM GOING TOWARD RED 
RIVER 

ti'tikict#k ya’kaxkini, 1 HAVE COME FROM THE 
BAYOU 

ka'xtatik, FROM WHICH BANK OF THE RIVER? 

kari'ctik ha’xsak, COME TOWARD ME ! 

pikati‘ctik w'wa, HE WENT, TOWARD THE 
RISING SUN 

a'xkictik 1a’wani i'la.1 PULL MY TONGUE BACK- 
WARD 

ta ka’mac nu’xtatik, ON THE OTHER SIDE OF 
THE STONE 

ha'tik, TO THIS PLACE OR DIRECTION 

hixtati’k, or hi’xctik, ON THAT SIDE Or IN THAT 
DIRECTION 


-tg, or -ta. The connection of this particle 


ta‘hal ha’-ixta hé’xkixtcg, YOU WILL REMAIN 
ON THE EARTH 

hd’xka ki'tcuéa ta to’raxta tcdluhiina’ni, THE 
ICE (melting) WAS DROPPING INTO THE HOLE 

hé’rixta sa’‘kuna, THEY 2 CROSSED IN A CANOE 

wi'xci hai’nata ta ni‘ni mt’tcisita’ni, THE FISH 
WERE JUMPING ABOUT IN THE OPEN WATER 

ci’xpar lé’ta sa’mati nirwa’kata tahd’! ripe, 
TENDER BEANS MUST BE THROWN ON THE 
CEMETERY ! 

ta e’yai la'pixta ra-i’, TO PUT ON THE RIGHT 
SIDE 

rO'xpanta, SIDE OF, NEAR 

si’-inta, THE NEXT DAY 

hiati‘rata, JUST SO FAR. 


-tik. This indicates « in the direction of » 


with what goes before is much looser than is 
the case with those suffixes whichhave just been 
considered, but it can not be classed altoge- 
ther separately. When it appears after a noun 
itis plainly the equivalent of English « with, » 
but sometimes it is employed as a connective 


_after a subordinate clause when it may be ren- 


dered by « while, » « during, » « inthe man- 
ner Of, » « if. » Examples: 


axcira’xpaia, WITH HIS HOE 

Johni‘ku ikta’ma i’xsa le’he ya'xcaha-ixtc, 
JOHN WOULD COME WITH ME IF HE WERE 
NOT SICK 

mo‘kiikani ta mo’kaxfa, 1 SWEEP WITH A 
BROOM 

ci‘kur fa, WITH A KNIFE 





and may be translated sometimes by « toward » 
and sometimes by « from, » for in itself it 
appears not to indicate whether the motion is 
away from or toward. It occurs in the great 
majority of cases after one of the two preceding 
suffixes. Examples ; 





ci’xkal ta, WITH A STONE 

ci’xkal a’hata, WITHOUT A STONE 
'xkita, WHILE, DURING, « while he is» 
norita’xku f@, WITH A GIMLET 

ya xci wi'ta fg, WHILE THOU ART SICK 
ikpi’ragitg, THE DAY THAT I WAS BORN 
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la'u saku’nitg, ikia’xpagi, 1 WOULD HAVE EATEN 
YESTERDAY IF I HAD BEEN HUNGRY 

He'nri ta’ac a’kawi tg wo'ya Orsa‘ha, HENRY 
WOULD HAVE BEEN DROWNED IN THE WATER 
IF HE HAD NOT KNOWN HOW TO SWIM. 


Tue DIMINUTIVE 


The diminutive sign is t#, which appears 
with the masculine and feminine endings in 
the forms tak, ta’xku, ta’xkutc, ta’haku, ta 
ha'ktc, etc. It should perhaps be regarded as an 
independent adjective, but is frequently united 
so closely with a preceding noun, that it might 
be noticed here. Examples are : 


O’kati, LITTLE CHILDREN 
i‘xkin taba'ku, THE LITTLE FINGER 


ikatciktc ta'hiktc, MY MATERNAL AUNT, « my. 


little mother » 
ka’atu, A LITTLE BIRD 
ta nO’rita, THE GIMLET, « the little auger’ » 
ri i'li t4, ONLY TWO HOUSES 
ti‘xkusaxk, NINE, « less one » (saxk = one) 


The two last illustrate derivative uses of 
this adjective, of which, however, there are 
few examples. 


DEMONSTRATIVES 


Demonstratives are not greatly developed. 
The principal are hé (or ha) hi, and mi. 

Héis the nearest Tunica equivalent to English 
« this, » and hi to « that, » but the exact dif- 
ference between mi and the two others is not 
plain. Upon the whole mi would seem to apply 
to objects more distant than either of the others 
and perhaps things which are less definite or are 
invisible. Informants translate’ it as « down 


there, » « below, » or « yonder. » These de- | 


monstrative forms take the suffixes indicating 
gender, the locative suffixes, the diminutive, 





and the two former at least appear with the 
noun-forming suffix -ni, usually abbreviated 
to -m or a nasalization of the preceding vowel, 
and the participial -xtc. hi is often closely 
united with the verb stem ya, of which it 
appears as the object, and the adjective naxku 
to form conjunctions introducing sentences or 
clauses. Examples : 


heku, THIS MALE PERSON 

héktc, héxtc, THIS FEMALE PERSON 

hé sin, THESE FEMALE PERSONS 

hé si'ma, THESE MALE PERSONS 

hat, near, VERY NEAR 

uhdt, HIM HERE 

hé’xtc ikyo'lawi, HERE HE LEAVES ME 

ha'ta ikrd’xpanta sin, THESE THINGS NEARER 
ME 

ha'ntak, THIS Is LITTLE 

a-i ha'ti, THIS LITTLE FIRE 

hi'ctik, STANDING UP OVER YONDER 

kan 0/ni hj wikni-a’xki, WHAT PERSON HAS 
TOLD YOU THAT ? 

hi'ntak jhia-aki’, WE ARE THERE 

hinakika'ta, THEY REMAIN THERE 

hi'naxk, LIKE THAT . 

ta mi’naku /i’xku har(a)a'na, THE CAT THAT- 
ONE IS SEATED TO WATCH THE MOUSE. 

ta mi’na a’hixtc ta’xsaku, THE CAT OR THE 
DOG 

hic eraxki’ni, WHERE I WAS REARED 

hi'atamg, IT IS THUS 

hi’xtatik, WITH THAT, « toward that » (?) 

hi’ani, 1 GO THERE 

hi-aweha, HE DID NOT GO THERE 

hiana'wi, HE WENT THERE TO LIE DOWN 

to’ni._ mik® ta'ri wa’nanaxki-ku d’ni la’haha 
panu’, THE MAN WHO HAS BURNED THE 
HOUSE DOWN THERE IS A CRIMINAL 

t6'ni mi sé’'ma, THOSE MEN DOWN THERE 

to’ni mi a’nima, THOSE TWO MEN DOWN THERE 

mi'hun, mi’huni, DOWN THERE, FAR (more 
thana mile) 
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mix na'mu, RIGHT THERE IS A PLENTY 

ta ra’xtcil mi sin sa’ma, THOSE PERSIMMONS 
ARE RIPE 

ta ka’mac mi’xtatik, ON THE OTHER SIDE OF 
THE STONE 

to'ni mic axki’ -ku po’xkiti tci’ctaha, THE MAN 
BELOW IS STILL VISIBLE 

to'ni mi'ta pan 0a’-ku, THE MAN WHO PASSES 
THERE 

mi ctik u'yak, Go away!, scaT! 

mi ctik, MORE (used in forming comparatives 
and superlatives) 


Closely telated to the above is an indefinite 
ka employed as the root of all of the Tunica 
interrogatives, anc indefinites, which are usual- 
ly formed by adding to this the locatives and 
other suffixes employed with he, bi, and mi. 
Examples : 


kat, ka'ta, WHERE ?, TO WHAT PLACE? 

kac, WHEN ?, also said to mean IT Is so!, 
and YOU THERE ! 

kg’, kan, WHAT ?, SOMETHING 

ka'ntik, SOMETHING 

ka'ku, kak", wHo ? (m.) 

kaki'wi, TO WHOM ? 

ka'kuk ?, FROM WHOM ? 

ka’xtati(k), WHENCE ? FROM WHICH ? 

ka'xta, FROM WHAT PLACE ? 

kat a’xtca, WHERE THIS WAS 

ka'xtak", BELONGING TO WHICH 

ka'ak, ANYTHING 

ka'naxku, soMETHING, « like an indefinite 
thing » 

ka'xctik ta/naha, GOING EVERYWHERE MIXED 

ka'tantak, somEWHERE 

kaxt hO'ta, IN ALL DIRECTIONS 

kanaxku'hy hiati’, someTIMEs 

ka'xtctc, WHICH (fem. person) 

kanaku’paha, WITHOUT ANYTHING 

ka'xckuta, HOW MANY TIMES ? 

ka’ku tk sg, WHOSE Is THIS DOG ? 





ka-ati'ra ta’-iic yakana’ra, TO WHAT PLACE 
THE WATER REACHES 


Something that has the appearance of an 
indefinite suffix is found in such forms as kg'tit, 
SOMETHING, ka'kutii, SOMEONE, and h0’ta, ALL, 
but it isquite possible that we have here only 
a special use of the diminutive. 

Another apparent indefinite is ma, which 
eccurs only in the combinations ma’hon or 
ma'yuhini NOTHING, as @’ni 
person who has nothing to do. 

The sense of each, the one, the other, one 
of two, is conveyed by the use of ma-t, illus- 
trated in the following examples : 


ma'yuhiini, a 


ma'-ita, ma'-ixta, ON THE OTHER (BANK OF 
THE RIVER) 

a’xcixsu ma’-isaxk 1la'xtca, BLIND OF ONE 
EYE 

ama'yi, ON EACH (BANK) 

ama'-i ili, EACH ONE OF THEM 

ci’xkal ma-ito'ro, akho’xkakg, 1 MAKE A HOLE 
THROUGH A STONE(« through » giving the 
idea of from side to side) 

ista’xpU a’ma-i, MY TEMPLE 


Ha’ -ixku, perhaps from he, this, signifies 
other, another, as : mi’na ha’-ixku taxk,oTHER 
cats ; hal ha’-ixku, ANOTHER COUNTRY ; ha’-ixku 
le’hi, VERY DIFFERENT; 0’ni ma‘hdn ha’-ixkutc 
aha’, AMONG THE INDIANS THERE NOT BEING 
ANOTHER. 


THE ARTICLE 


The use of the article ta has already been 
sufficiently explained and illustrated. It appears 
sometimes as the equivalent of the English 
definite article, sometimes as the equivalent of 
the indefinite article. It is noteworthy only 
from the fact that it shares with the possessive 
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prefixes what in Tunica is the peculiarity of 
standing before the noun which it qualifies. 


ADJECTIVES 


Adjectives are treated like intransitive verbs 
and take the same affixes. When used with 
auxiliaries they may also take objective pronom- 
inal prefixes. It is among adjectives that we 
find the greatest number of cases of reduplica- 
tion. When in apposition to nouns adjectives 
may take the suffixes indicating gender and 
location. 

The introduction of numerals and the ad- 
jective ho'tu, ALL, into the verb has been 
spoken of above. In this language we seem to 
have an example of the evolution of the word 
for « bad » out of the negative form of the 
word for « good. » Good is la’pu, not good 
la'poho, bad la’haha. 


The numeral system is as follows : 


saxk, saxku I 
ili 2 
énixku 3 
m@ku 4 
sj ku 5 
ma’xsaxk 6 
ta-i’xku ¥ 
ti’xsixku 8 
ta’xkusaxk 9 
mi'tcu saxk 10 
ta'ya saxk, mi’tcusata’sa Il 
tay-i'li, mi’tcu saxk tayi'li 12 
mi'tcusaxk tayé’nixku 13 

» ta'yamaku 14 
» ta’yasjku 15 
» tayamaxsak 16 
» tayatai’xk" 17 
» tayatixsik" 18 
» tayata’ksaxk 19 
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mi'tc-i’li ta’yili(etc.) 22 
mi'tc-é’nixku 30 
mi'tce ma’nku 40 
mi'te sj’ku 50 
mi'tce ma’xsaxk 60 
mi'tce ta’-ixku (or ta’-iku) 70 
mi'tce ti’xsixku 80 
mi'tce ti’kasaxk 90 
po'lan 100 

» ili (ete.) 200 
po'liin tikha’yi 1000 


The system is thus decimal. All of the num- 
bers from three to nine inclusive retain traces 
of having been compounded. Six appears to 
contain the numeral one, saxk, which shows 
that it indicated something like «five plus one,» 
and nine appearsto be formed of saxk preceded 
by the diminutive tuxku, the whole signifying 
« (ten) less one. » Ta’ya means « in surplus- 
age, » « Over ». 

The ordinals and numeral adverbs are one 
and the same or expressed in one and the same 
manner. The equivalent for « first »,is wanting 
in my material : the forms above « first » as far as 
I have recorded them, are expresed by means of 
a separate word ya'xki : ili ya’xki SECONDLY, 
TWICE ; @nixku ya’xki, THIRDLY, THREE TIMES ; 
mg’ku ya’xki, FOURTHLY, FOUR TIMES ; sjku 
ya'xki, FIFTHLY, FIVE TIMES; ma’xsaxk ya'xki, 
SIXTHLY, SIX TIMES. Distributives are indicated 
by duplication between one and three and by 
means of taxk from three up. Taxk also appears 
with the duplicated form for three : sa‘ksaxku, 
SOME PERSONS; i'lili, Two BY Two; éné’nixku- 
taxk, THREE BY THREE ; mankutaxk, FOUR BY 
FOUR ; sj kutaxk, FIVE BY FIVE ; ma‘xsataxk, sIx 
BY SIX; ta’-ixkutaxk, SEVEN BY SEVEN. 

Taxkis an adjective with a general distributive 
sense, sometimes with the force of a plural, 
sometimes indicating repetition, what is habitu- 
al or usual, sometimes in the sense of 
« alone, » « only, » in singling out certain 
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persons or things. It is used with numerals in 
ways just iridicated and as a verbal suffix. Other 
examples are : 


taxk amar, ENOUGH AND NO MORE 

ka’xtca-taxk-a-a‘kini, 1 HAVE THE HABIT OF 
BITING 

la'xpaha taxk, BAREFOOT 

ri taxcle-e’ ta’xki, MANY BEAUTIFUL HOUSES 

mi'na ha-ixku faxk, OTHER CATS 

a’hataxk ike'logi, 1 KICK HABITUALLY 

hi’naxkutaxk, ALWAYS 

wi ci taxk, NOTHING BUT WATER 

6’ni ka’xcu sicidhd’ hiati’ra taxk, .AS MANY 
MOUTHS AS MEN 

ta Tca’xta si’ma siktco’ha taxk kuxpanonta’, 
THE CHIEFS OF THE CHOCTAW ARE ASSEM- 
BLED. 

ro’xpanta taxk, ALL ROUND 

ta ni‘ri-waka sin ti‘mura ha’-ixta taxki’, THE 
CEMETERIES ARE ENTIRELY ON HILLS 

sq’ma faxki’, THEY ALONE 

a’wi taxk, HE ALONE. 


ADVERBS 


It wiil be convenient to divide adverbs into 
adverbs of manner and time, locative adverbs, 
and intensives. Of the first class I find the 
following : 


a’haxtc, SOMETIMES 

haxtc, ha’xtci, AT PRESENT, NOW, JUST NOW 
(perhaps from Me, this, and a’haxtc) 

ha’xcupa, FAST, as in ha’xcupa 16’ta-e’rusa, 1 
CAN RUN FAST 

ha'tcana, SPREAD APART, SEPARATED, as in 
ha'tcana kala’ran, I STAND WITH LEGS 
SPREAD APART 

ha'tana, AGAIN, YET, STILL (frequently con- 
tracted to hat, as in hat oni pi’ronta, AGAIN 
THEY BECAME HUMAN BEINGS 

m0'yiitox, m6’yutd, SLOWLY, QUIETLY, as: 





md'yiits hopitim-lotaka’ni, SLOWLY sHE 
GOT OUT AND RAN AWAY 

tci‘ctaha, YET, STILL, as in tcictaha’k 
po’kati, SHE STILL SEES, SHE IS STILL LOOK- 
ING, SHE IS YET LOOKING 

waha'tahd, OFTEN, EACH TIME Or MOMENT, as: 
waha'taha wki’xtgtcg’, 1 PINCH SOMEONE 
OFTEN 

wa'ka, NEVER, NOT EVER (spoken of in trea- 
ting of the negative suffix), as in la’tika 
a’ha wa’ka, IT WILL NEVER BE NIGHT 


To the above, two adverbs might be added 
which are used in counting in the sense of « in 
addition to, more than, besides ». They are 


ta'ya, OVERFLOWING, IN SURPLUSSAGE, BEYOND, 
MORE, as in : tihika’ mitcili’ ta’ya ti’xku- 
Sa, NINE YEARS MORE THAN TWENTY, 29; 
mi‘tcu saxk ta’yamak", TEN PLUS FOUR, or 
TEN AND FOUR 


and 


sa‘hok6t, THE OTHER, ANOTHER, IN ADDITION, 
as in : saxk mg’ku sa’hokot, ANOTHER 
ONE FOUR, ONE ADDED TO FOUR; €’xSi-sa- 
hd’ku, MY STEPFATHER Of MY AUNT’S HUS- 
BAND, « my other or additional father. » 


The locative adverbs are employed constantly 
with -c and -ta (see « Locative Suffixes » 
p- 23). They are used sometimes like adjec- 
tives, postpositions, or even nouns. The 
following occur : 


ha-i, as in ha’-ixta, and ha’-ic, UPON, ABOVE, 
on ; ta/hal ha’-ixta he’xkixtcg, YOU ARE 
GOING TO REMAIN ON THE EARTH; ha’-ic 
witca’miixki, UP HE ASCENDED (the locative 
verbal prefix ha- is derived from this) 

ha'li, pown, as in : ha'ltic a‘mi, GOING DOWN; 
ta kii’mac ha'liixta, UNDER THE STONE ; 
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ha'lahiin ra-u, HE PUT IT LOW DowN (the 
locative verbal prefix /i- comes from this) 

hi‘ta, BEFORE, IN FRONT OF; as : t0’ni hi’ta 
tak", THE MAN WHO GOES BEFORE YOU ; 
To’nik® hi'ta t’-ak" kan 6'tisa, WHAT IS THE 
NAME OF THE MAN WHO IS PASSING? (this 
may, however, be from the demonstrative 
hi and -ta) 

ki'tcu, IN, INTO, as in ta’hal ki’'tcu, in the 
earth ; iko’xkal ki’tcu tcii-a-a’xkini, 1 KEEP 
IN MY POCKET ; &i'tcuxta iikta’ni, 1 PLACE 
WITHIN (the locative verbal prefix ki- comes 
from this) 

r0'xpa, NEAR, CLOSE TO, as in : ta kii’mac 
ard xpanta, NEAR THE STONE ; O'cka ta tca’ra 
r0'xpa, FEATHERS ON TOES OF A FOWL, « toes 
around » ; ardxparéxpa'nta a'taci, THEY GO 
TOGETHER; ta ard'xpanta, THE RIM, THE 
EDGE ; ha'tg ikroxpa’nta sin, THESE THINGS 
NEARER ME (in this case the final syllable 
may be the plural suffix, not the locative). 
As the examples show it may be used as 
a verb or a postposition. 

ri’xki, ON THIS SIDE OF, IN FRONT OF, FOR- 
WARD OF, as : ta ci’xkal ra’xkic, ON THIS 
SIDE OF THE STONE; i'ni ri'xkita, FRONT 
TEETH 

tric (or ti'ri), FORWARD, IN FRONT OF, 
AHEAD, as : fi’ric wi'yg, GO FORWARD!, 
na’kawatci ti’ricta, CHIEF THAT MARCHES IN 
FRONT 

to’rfil, AcRoss (in all the examples available 
used with ma-i), as ma-itd’'rd po’xti, CUT 
ACROSS ; ti’xcu ma-ité’rd rau, PLACED ACROSS 
THE DOOR, THE THRESHOLD ; w0’xsii ma- 
itd'rii, SCRATCHED ACROSS Or HORIZONTALLY 


Seemingly of this same series, yet having 
indications of being in reality a nominal stem, 
is the following : 


kara, SIDE, SIDE OF, TO ONE SIDE, as : takii’mac 
ka'rixta, ON THIS SIDE OF THE STONE; ta'kar 





ya’kg, I BEND TO ONE SIDE ; ta kara'rani, 1 
AM LYING ON ONE SIDE 


Less certain is the following, the cases illus- 
trating its use indicating that it was frequently 
employed as a noun : 


hé’kina, FAR, DISTANT, DISTANCE, as : ta 
ki’mac hékina, FAR FROM THE STONE; 
hékina pa’nu, VERY FAR ; hé'kinac ha'lakin, 
A DISTANT COUNTRY ; kan héki’na, WHAT Is 
THE DISTANCE ? 

The following I class as intensive adverbs : 

lé’yii, STRAIGHT, DIRECTLY, ONLY, ALONE, as : 
tira Je'ya, A STRAIGHT STRIP OF CLOTH; 
halé'yuta, STRAIGHT UP; /é’yuta a'ni, 1 GO 
STRAIGHT UP; aha /é'yita, NOT AT ALL 
ALONE(?). Perhaps this is related to the 
next 

le‘hi, le’he, INDEED, VERY, JUST, as : wica’ri 
lebi, THOU HAST INDEED TIME; w6'rti le‘he 
ma lexkini, 1 HAVE LEARNED THOROUGHLY ; 
a/ni na’mii /e'he, VERY MANY MEN; ta i'ra 
ni‘xsa le'hi, A BRAND NEW GARMENT ; ci’ xkal 
ra lei, A VERY HARD STONE; hi’naxku /éhi, 
JUST LIKE THAT 

pg, TOO, ALSO, ALTHOUGH, EACH, EVERY. This 
is also used as a conjunction. Examples : 
tco‘ha pa, THE CHIEF ALSO; sehixta’pq, 
EVERY DAY ; la’xta pa, EVERY NIGHT; yaxci 
pa wikta'ma anika’xtca, ALTHOUGH I AM 
SICK I WILL GO WITH YOU; ya'xci ikya’gax 
pa, ALTHOUGH I AM ANGRY 


The sense of « almost » is sometimes conveyed 
by the use of the verb stem ya’yi in combina- 
tion (see p. 32, example 7 from end). 

Another adverb or postposition which may 
be employed like pg as a connective is naxk 
or naxku, LIKE, AS, AS IF. Examples : 


ya'xci maxk, SEEMINGLY SICK 
hina'xku, LIKE THIS 
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hé’ku naxk, LIKE THIS PERSON 

ci‘xkal naxk, LIKE A STONE 

tikka ri maxk, LARGE AS A HOUSE 

li'piixki naxku' HE Is AS IF DEAD 

ta’yiku ho’nuxki naxk wiya’kati, Do YoU 
THINK THAT THE FIRE IS EXTINCT ?, THAT 
THE FIRE IS EXTINCT LIKE IT DO YOU 
THINK ? 


CONNECTIVES 


The part played by the suffixes -ki and -xtc 
in subordinating clauses has already been dwelt 
upon, as well as the incidental connective func- 
tions of ta, pa, and naxk. This leaves for 
consideration, as in a primary sense connective 
words, only ma or ma and cka. We have noted 
already that even in the case of these, or at 
least the first of them, there is a marked ten- 
dency toward association with the preceding 
rather than with the following clause. More 
often, however, it approximates the use of 
English « and, » as in the following examples : 


kiwura’oti-ma Oktca'ama’kani, SHE PUT IT ON 
and SHE WENT AWAY 

ni ti-ma hakali’ti, sH— SPOKE THUS AND RAISED 
HERSELF UP 

tikci'itciwi-ma hawa’xa-tiki’kiwi, HE SHOT 
HIS ARROW, AND SPRANG UP AND SAT UPON 
IT 

ka'liira-ma mi‘riita, HE STOOD UP AND CAUSED 
IT TO FLASH 

yi kati-ma sina'ciyikati, sHE WENT AND SHE 
BROUGHT THEM BACK 


However we find it after two verbs thus link- 
ed together, as : 


yi’kmoxku ko'tg po’xtinta-ma ikko’rinta-ma, 
hj‘atic tkowikati’ THEY BOIL GOATWEED 
AND MAKE HIM DRINK OF IT SO THAT HE 
PERSPIRES 





a'xpiita-mg siq'ta-mg, THEY BATHE AND CLEAN 
THEMSELVES 

ho'piwi-ma wiana'wi-ma, HE CAME OUT AND 
SPOKE TO HIM (as follows) 


As in the last case it is frequently used just 
before a quotation : 


ana'wi-ma, HE SAID --- 
> 
yana'ti-ma, SHE SAID — 


The dominant feeling appears to be express- 
ed by the words «and then, » as : 


luh6nii’-ma, HE DESCENDED (from the tree) 
AND THEN 

tikna’xciwi-ma, HE BROUGHT HER AND THEN 

tcili’~ma, HE TOOK AND THEN 

simhotiti’-ma, SHE SCRATCHED HERSELF ALL 
OVER AND THEN (she wept) 


This attachment of the idea to the preceding 
word is well illustrated by its employment in 
the connective hiati’mg, « then, » which has 
much the same significance, but is evidently 
from the verb ya or hia meaning to do and 
signifying originally, « that being done so-and- 
so happened, » as: hihia’ti-mg ta-iic to'raxta 
ko’raxku ii'ra, THAT DONE HE DRINKS WINE WHILE 
LYING DOWN. 

This stem has already been referred to as 
used in the composition of all of the indepen- 
dent personal pronouns except those for the 
third person singular masculine and feminine. 
See p. 8. 

Cka is the antithethetical conjunction, equi- 
valent to English « but. » Its tendency to hang 
on what precedes in shown by the fact that it 
may frequently be translated « although. » 
Examples : 


i'ma ya'xci cha wikta'ma anika’xtca, aL- 
THOUGH I AM SICK I WILL GO WITH YOU 
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iica’pa si'nima pg sjca’pa hi’naxku ckg sin- 
katci’tc sjca'paha, HE AND HIS TWO (WIVES) 
WERE SATISFIED BUT THEY WERE NOT 
SATISFIED (Or PLEASED) WITH THEIR MOTHER 


INTERJECTIONS 


My material contains the following inter- 
jections and exclamatory particles : 


ha, WHAT? (said when a question has not 
been understood) 
hi'ta, TAKE CARE! 
ho, woa ! (to a horse and very likely bor- 
rowed from English) 
ko, ko-6, Goop!, wELL!, BRAvO!, HA HA! 
(exclamation of satisfaction) 
6!, used when one forgets something, also 
equivalent to English on! 
6-6-u'x, aLas! (exclamation 
fright) 
té’wali, HURRY UP! 
The native salutation was : 
e’ti mg, la’py, MY FRIEND, ARE YOU WELL? 
And the reply : 
la’pi, maha’t, WELL, AND you ? 


indicating 


STRUCTURE OF WORDS 


A word may now be said regarding the order 
in which the elements entering into nouns, 
demonstratives and verbs are placed. 

In the noun, unless it is of immediate verbal 
origin, it rarely happens that two afhixes occur 
together, in fact only two cases of the kind 
have come to my attention. One of these is the 
use of the locative -tik after either -c or -ta, 
as : pikati'ctik t’wa, HE WENT TOWARD THE 
RISING SUN ; ka’xtatik, FROM WHICH (BANK OF THE 
RIVER) ? The second is where the diminutive is 
an integral part of the noun, in which case it 





may take the suffixes indicating gender, as : 


ixkin tabi'ku, THE LITTLE FINGER. Properly, 
however, this is only a special case of the general 
rule in accordance with which the suffixes 
indicating gender may be suffixed to the adjec- 
tive depending on a noun rather than the noun 
itself, yo'ta, rotten, rixku yd'taku, a rotten 
tree. 

-C and -tik, and -ta and -tik are combined 
after demonstratives as after nouns. In ha’nta 
we have apparently the suffix -n followed by 
the diminutive. 

In the verb complex the locative prefix 
always precedes the objective pronominal prefix 
which in turn is immediately followed by the 
principal stem. The adjective suffixes follow 
this stem immediately as does the continuative. 
I have no examples of the use of the latter in 
conjunction with the adjective suffixes, but 
the perfect always follows them. In the exam- 
ples at my disposal the auxiliaries follow the 
continuative and never take a continuative 
suffix themselves, but, as already explained, 
the auxiliary a occurs oftener with the perfect 
suffix than without it so that an impression is 
given that the perfect suffix occurs nearer the 
end of the word than does the continuative. 
Another apparent inversion, also explained 
above, is found in the use of the pronominal 
subjects with the auxiliaries in all persons except 
the first person singular, and excepting on and 
in, the plural forms of the auxiliaries to be and 
to cause. Still another irregularity, already 
explained, is in the position of the continuative 
before the future and negative suffixes which 
it immediately precedes, in such cases coming 
after the pronominal suffixes. The negative 
suffix and the suffix- ki follow the sign of the 
future wherever we have an opportunity to test 
the matter, and the infinitive suffix in -xtc or 
-tci is placed at the very end. -ma occurs, of 
course, at the very end. In the following table 
I give a number of actual examples illustrating 
the structure of the verb : 
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loc. pronom. prin. adj. contin. auxil. pronom. future imper. inf. English akna’ 
prefix obj. stem suf. and subj. and translation. FO! 
perfect negative , sy? 
i niyu 
— tk  hérux — ka tas ni _ — _ I AM STEAMING IT (m. ob.) ahri. 
— tk hixci — ka — oni — — a I AM PUSHING HIM INTO IT 3 
— —_ yaka — ka— wn xtca— ki — ‘IF I COME sak’h 
— a kaha — _— — ta — _ — THEY REJOIN EACH OTHER sak’h 
- —- kaxtca taxk xki a ni — — — I HAVE THE HABIT OF BITING EA 
ki tk = ra-u —_ _ — ni — _ — __I PUT INSIDE sak’i 
— tk kor - _ in ta _ — — THEY MAKE HIM DRINK ak 
- — kora — ka — ni _ ha a I DO NOT DRINK haal 
— —  kora _ hb — wi xtca. aha — _ I WILL NOT DRINK witil 
— tuk k6tci _ xki =— ni — - — __I * HAVE CUT IT SHORTER yané 
ha @ moxt(a) (hjoa ss — — ta _ — — THEY WRAPT HIM ALL UP wiyi 
— tk naxci a xki (a) ini — ki — HOW SHALL WE KEEP HIM FOR US2? TO YOI 
— —  niyi — ka — ni xtca — — _I WILL REFLECT tks 
— — pira _ ki _ — _ — — IT IS ENDED 
— ik pira — ki tani — — — _I-AM BECOME A MAN yaks 
— wu po — k(a) — i _ — _ YOU (m.) SEE HIM 
ki — po _ — — ti _ — — SHE LOOKS UP It is 
— ik po — ka) — @ _ — —_ HE LOOKS TOWARD ME i 
— —  piska — kata” ni _ —  — __1 CAUSE SOMETHING TO SWELL negati 
— tw ra-u — ka ta nl _ _— —_— I CAUSE HIM TO BE BURIED which 
— tk Ta-u —_ xki = (a) ~~ Sint — — — THEY 2(f.) PLACED HIM THERE 
- sak’ hila xki (a) wi — — a YOU (m.) HAVE BEGUN TO EAT 
- — sak’ hopa xki (@) wi _ _ os YOU (m.) HAVE FINISHED EATING 
— — _- sak’ ka — i xtca ha — WILL YOU (m.) NOT EAT? ST] 
ho tk © sani — — — wi — — — HE WAGERED HIMSELF TO HIM 
OUTSIDE 
ha — _ . oki (hjila = xki (a) ni cee = _— I START TO SIT DOWN Th 
— — _ waha a ka - - — —_ tci © WHILE SHE WEPT comb 
— ik wana — ki _- — — — _— I HAVE HAD DESIRE comn 
— sik wana — a Ee — ki xtc IF THEY WISH given 
_- — wi - ka a | _ ha — HE DOES NOT UNDERTAND 
—- — — yaxca _ _ - - — ha (i)xtc IF HE WERE NOT SICK ’ — 
— —_ yana _ ka — ni xtca — — _I WILL SPEAK sa’ku 
ho a yana = — — ti “= oa — SHE CALLED OUT TO HIM wan} 
— wik — yayi(x) _ — a. zm tea — — __I WILL SAVE YOU GO T 
— wi yia — ka — ni xtca) aha — _ I WILL NOT GIVE TO YOU conn 
— — _ ya = =~ — wa a — xtc HE HAVING DONE THIS W 
— — iota — = — ta -- — xtc | WHILE THEY WERE RUNNING 
— hik rapa —_ ka — ni xt2 — — 1 WILL KILL You verb, 
ho tk = 1ldxsa —_ ka — a _— — _ I AM DRAWING OUT refer 
— —_ yaka _ ka — Mn xtca — __I WILL COME pron 
the « 
The suffixes in italics are those which in yakanika'xtcaki, IF 1 COME obje 
actual use occur in different positions, and the kaxtcataxkaa’xkini, 1 HAVE THE HABIT OF én bh 
sounds in parentheses are wanting in the BITING TO | 
original forms. Following is a list of the actual k6rani'kaha, 1 DO NOT DRINK THE 
forms in which inversions have taken place : k6ranika’xtca aha’, 1 WILL NOT DRINK also 
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tkna’xcinixkiki, HOW SHALL WE KEEP HIM 
FOR US TWO ? 

niytinika’xtca, 1 WILL REFLECT 

ukra-usini'xki, THEY (2) PLACED HIM THERE 

sak’hilawi’xki,you (m.) HAVE BEGUN TO EAT 

sak’hopawi'xki, you (m.) HAVE FINISHED 
EATING 

sak’ika’xtcaha, WILL you (m.) NOT EAT ? 

hatkilaxki’ni, 1 sTART TO SIT DOWN 

witikai'ha, HE DOES NOT UNDERSTAND 

yananika’xtca, 1 WILL SPEAK 

wjyuwanika’xtca aha’, I WILL NOT 

TO YOU 
hikrapanika’xtca, 1 WILL KILL YOU 
yakanika'xtca, 1 WILL COME 


GIVE 


It is possible that the first vowel in the 
negative form AHA is the auxiliary TO BE to 
which the negative suffix is attached. 


STRUCTURE OF THE SENTENCE 


The loose manner in which verbs are 
combined and juxtaposed has already been 
commented upon and examples have been 
given. Others are: Tu’nixka ya’na icpiti’taha, 
I HAVE NOT FORGOTTEN HOW TO SPEAK TUNICA ; 
saku amarka’ta, I PRETEND TO EAT; ukra'pa 
wa nyati, SHE WISHED TO KILL HIM ; wia li’pik, 
GO TO DIE!, or GO AND DIE! They are also 
connected by means of the conjunction mg. 

When a noun is used as the subject of a 
verb, whether transitive or intransitive, it is 
referred to again by the use of the appropriate 
pronominal prefix or suffix, but a noun used as 
the object is not always represented by an 
objective pronominal suffix. Thus we have: 
én hd'tawianta’xtca, ALL MEN THEY ARE GOING 
TO UNDERSTAND; ta cika hamara‘ku ya‘kawi, 
THE BOY WHO WAS FASTING, HE ARRIVED; and 
also ta tci’aku aktci'ti, THE SQUIRREL SHE TOOK 





HIM; Otahuk ukpo'wi HIS NEPHEW, HE SAW 
HIM ; but on the other hand: o’cka po’xtati, sHE 
CUT ITS LEGS; 7i ma’xcitaxtc, THEY HAVING 
BUILT HOUSES; Oxsin ra'ukata, THEY LAID HIS 
HEAD ; éci’a rapa akha'ti, sHE TOLD HIM TO 
KILL A SQUIRREL ; ko'la p0o'xtinta, THEY BOIL 
FLOWERS ; wici korata’‘kaha, THEY DO NOT 
DRINK WATER. 

The only apparent exception to the repeti- 
tion of the subject in the verb complex by 
means of a pronominal affix is in one or two 
cases like the following : Ta Tua’nixka sa’ma 


' na’moho hia’ki ha‘ac, THE TUNICA ARE NOW 


FEW ; w’ni mitce’nixku taxk a’mar_hi’aki, 
THERE ARE EXACTLY THIRTY PEOPLE IN ALL. 

Where in English there would be two 
objects the indirect object is usually the one 
treated as the direct object and indicated by a 
pronominal prefix, while the direct object 
appears as an independent substantive and is 
not expressed in the verb at all. Examples: 
ho’xsan ko’wini mq’ku akya’wawi, HE GAVE 
HIM FOUR VINES ROLLED UP; ta ic uktci'xpa-iti, 
WE DRAW THE BLOOD FROM HIM. 

Still other substantives are brought into 
apposition with the verb by means of the 
locative suffixes or by postpositions. Examples : 
si‘ma ri ma‘xcittaxtc dtca'raxtg k6’xpatac ri 
kii’mactg THEY MADE HOUSES OUT OF PALMETTOS 
SURROUNDED WITH CYPRESS BARK ; ta Cixkalti’ 
niku ta’hal fi’tcw a’kri t’nax, THE AvoyEL 
INDIAN HAD HIS HOUSE IN THE EARTH ; ké’wistg 
ahé’kinta, IT 1S MIXED WITH MEAL ; r0’puxtin 
ro'wac ha-timoxt0'tiita, THEY WRAP UP HIM (his 
body) IN WHITE COTTON; ta niriwa‘kac ya’- 
takixtc, THEY MIGHT COME TO THE CEMETERY ; 
ha-i‘naxcta ra-ukata’, THEY BURY IN OPEN PLACES; 
ta nd'rg si’mg nirewa’ka rd’xpanta taxk wi'- 
rg-Onta, THE SPIRITS DWELL AROUND THE CEME- 
TERY ; tihika’cttk O’xsin ra’-ukata, THEY PLACE 
HIS HEAD TOWARD THE SOUTH ; On-akha’'yi 
tala’ukin ha'ixta aha’, THERE IS NO OLD PERSON 
IN THE VILLAGE ABOVE; ton ha'lukin halic ta’tc 
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ta ha'ixta witca'ta, THE NATION BELOW ON THE 
MISSISSIPI WENT UP. 

As might have been expected demonstra- 
tives often take the place of nouns, as: hi’ 
naxku taxk jhiahoto’ki, rr HAS MADE US ALL 
LIKE THAT ; ta Ta’nixka sa/ma namoho’ hia’ki 
ha'ac, THE TUNICA ARE FEW AT THIS TIME ; 
hiha'ixta laphoto’nta, OVER THERE ALL ARE 
DEAD ; kat(a) amii’xki, WHERE HE WENT ; hai(a) 
kat(a) akio'nta, HERE WHERE THEY ARE ; /i’naxk 
ha'i, THUS THEY ACT. 

In at least one case these have evolved into, 
or degenerated into, adverbial expressions and 
connectives introducing sentences or clauses : 
hina’xkupg « LIKE THAT ALSO, » IN SPITE OF 
THAT. NEVERTHELESS, ALL THE SAME, in hi’ 
naxkupg yo'lak yu'ru a’mar e’rusa, IN SPITE 
OF THAT THE SIORY HAS BEEN KNOWN TO ME 
FOR A VERY LONG TIME. 

Adverbs, like adverbial expressions of the 
above character, usually precede the verb, as: 
ta Tu'niska sa’ma_ ‘tcei'claha wi'rukata, THE 
TUNICA ALWAYS HAVE REMAINED ; ha'xcupa 
lo’ta-e’rusa, I CAN RUN FAST; tcictaha’k po'kati, 
SHE ISSTILL. LOOKING. Wa’ka, NEVER, constitutes 
an exception, as its position is always terminal ; 
la'tika a‘ha wa'ka, If WILL NEVER BE NIGHT. 

Nouns are compounded by simple juxtapo- 
sition, any prefixes being taken by the first of 
the two and -any suffixes by the second, as: 
ta na‘ra halaki’nic, IN THE SNAKE COUNTRY ; ta 
Tu’nixka a’ria, THE TUNICA DOCTOR OR DOC- 
TORS ; ya'nic O'nir tii, A LITTLE COW-HORN. 

Nouns are also brought into subordination 
to other nouns by means of the possessive 
prefixes. Examples: 10’wac 0'cka, SASSAFRAS ITS 
ROOT, SASSAFRAS ROOT; Wikik dkric, TO YOUR 
UNCLE’S HOUSE; 0’ni @#hté'liaxtc, A PERSON HIS 
IMAGE. 

The qualifying adjective or participle is 
placed after the noun or independent pronoun 
and takes the nominal suffixes when any such 


are used. Examples: yo'luk ka'xci, A TRUE 





STORY ; ta nicara wa'nan, INFLAMMATION (or 
BURNING) OF THE SPLEEN; hé’sin ho'ta, THESE 
ALL; tu’ni ya'xciku, THE SICK PERSON; Oni 
li‘pi, A DEAD PERSON; ra’pii sa’xku, ONE DAY; 
tixcuma O'faka, FRESH MEAT; ti’hika yd'ru saxk, 
ONE LONG YEAR, OR ONE WHOLE YEAR; ta ci/ka 
hiimara'ku, THE FASTING ORPHAN ; ta tci’a 
réwaku ra'pa, THE WHITE SQUIRREL KILLED ; 
ho’xsan kd'wini ma’ku, FOUR LIANAS ROLLED 
UP. 

The adjectives may have adverbs depending 
upon them, particularly intensives, in which 
case they are placed after the adjectives they 
qualify. Examples : ci’xkal ra /e’bi, VERY HARD 
STONE ; ’ni’na’md /e’hi, vERY MANY MEN ; ha’yi 
lé'yata, STRAIGHT UP ; yO'lik ka’xci, mui’ctik, a 
MORE TRUE HISTORY. In the last example mi‘c- 
tik, the adverb, is made up of a demonstrative 
mi, and two locative suffixes -c and -tik. 

I have already mentioned introductory 
connectives, some of which are shown to have 
originated from demonstratives and postposi- 
tions used adverbially. Others are formed by 
combining a demonstrative with the verb 
stem ya TO Do, as Ajhia'tic, hjya'tic, Ajhia'ti, 
or hjya'ti, WHY, THAT IS WHY, THIS IS WHY, 
HENCE, THUS, FOR THIS DEED, THAT DONE. 

As is frequently the case in English the 
independent personal pronoun often repeats the 
thought contained. in the noun(or nouns) when 
the latter is removed fom its verb by modi- 
fying elements; but in Tunica it is commonly 
used to repeat that thought when the noun 
is not thus removed. Following are examples: 


to'réa sa’ma wia'ntaxtcg, THE WHITE PEOPLE 
THEY ARE GOING TO UNDERSTAND 

ti’ni sikha’yi lée’‘tinta sa’ma ri ma’xcitaxtc, 
THE ANCIENT PEOPLE WHO HAVE DISAP- 
PEARED, THEY BUILT HOUSES 

ta’yaxc hé'sin ho'ti sO'lixkiti ta’ria i‘nima, 
THESE MALADIES ARE ALL TREATED BY OUR 
DOCTORS 
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ta Ti’nixka i’nima rapa sa’‘xku tiktcii‘tkix- 
kiti, THE TuNiICA, WE KEEP HIM ONE DAY, 
WE TUNICA KEEP HIM ONE DAY 

ta pahasaku’, ta tcumuku’, ta yi'ciku’ hé'sin 
ho’ta tiksa tcd’haki, THE WOLF, THE 
LYNX, THE RACCOON, THOSE ALL SHE LED 
AS HER DOGS 

e'tikiima’c sa’ma ikwixsg'ta, MY 
THEY ARE MAKING FUN OF ME. 





PEOPLE, 


For the function performed by the suffixes -i 
and -xtc in subordinating sentences see page 16. 

The locative suffix tg, the adverb fg, and the 
adjective naxk are all sometimes employed as 
connectives though such is not their primary 
function. The greater number of coordinate 
clauses are linked together by means of the 
conjunctions ma and ckg. Examples of the 
use of these have already been given, and the 
following may be added: 


siwa'liwi ma la'piita, HE CALLED THEM ANw 
THEY LANDED 

sa'laxk 6’yahini, rixkuti’ni 6yahini’, ri‘xku 
li‘puta o'rackt po’xtinta ma ti’ni yaxcikn 
uko’wixkinta, THEY BOIL CLOVE-TREE 
BRANCHES, HOLLYHOCK BRANCHES, PRICKLY 
ASH LEAVES AND THEY SWEAT A SICK 
PERSON IN THEM. 

uko’rinta ma yi’/kmoxku hi'rani tcii‘iti_ ma 
ukra'pinta ma la'pii ya'tahdixtc tkwi'xkiti 
ma ta'ic tktcii’xpaiti mg hixte la'pai ukya’- 
tahi wi'xkuhotiti ma hirg dkpa’xkaxkiti, 
THEY MAKE HIM DRINK IT AND WE TAKE 
SOME HEALING HERBS AND THEY PURGE HIM 
AND IF HE IS NOT CURED WE SCRATCH HIM 
AND THEY DRAW BLOOD FROM HIM AND IF HE 
DOES NOT GET BETTER WE SCRATCH HIM ALL 
OVER AND WE PUT A MEDICINAL PLASTER ON 
HIM. 

hihia'ti ma ta’-iicto’raxta koraxkaii'ra, THAT 
HAVING BEEN DONE HE DRINKS WINE LYING 
DOWN 





sikwa'kawima, HE 
FOLLOWS: 

sinima pq sjca’pa hi‘naxku cka sinka'tcitc 
sjca'paha, THEY 2 WERE ALSO SATISFIED 
INDEED BUT THEY WERE NOT SATISFIED 
WITH THEIR MOTHER 

kali waya'wi o’cka ma’ku .t’xki tg, HE 
WISHED (Or TRIED) TO STAND UP WHILE HE 
WAS ON HIS FOUR FEET 

po’ku cha kaya'ti lapo'tsaha, HE LOOKED 
BUT WHAT IT WAS HE DID NOT KNOW 

tikpoxkii’na cka tia’nawaha’ni, HE LOOKED 
AT HER BUT HE DID NOT SPEAK 

timé’kata cka tiwé’nitaha’ni, THEY HUNTED 
FOR HER BUT THEY DID NOT FIND HER 

tita’'kao'niki cka ayololo’taka’ni, THEY PURSUED 
HER BUT THEY GAVE UP CHASING HER 

ya'xci ikya’kax pa, wikta’ma anika’xtca, 
ALTHOUGH I AM SICK (or ANGRY), I WILL 
GO WITH YOU 

ta ki’aku mii'tciii wo'yi-iiwatg, THE DUCK 
PLUNGES IN TO SWIM 

yaxci wi'ra ta, WHILE YOU (s. m.) ARE SICK. 


COMMANDS THEM AS 


PECULIAR FEATURES OF TUNICA 


Tunica differs little in its general character 
from the other languages of the Southeast, 
but there are a few features peculiar to it. It 
is a decidedy vocalic language with few conson- 
antal clusters and exhibits a minimum number 
of phonetic changes. In possessing a true 7 it 
is separated from all surrounding tongues, 
‘the only other languages of the area which 
contain it being Timucua, one dialect of 
Cherokee, and the dialects of the Siouan tribes 
of the Carolinas. Tunica is peculiar also in that 
the greater number of the apparent stems 
consist of two syllables. It is a suffixing rather 
than a prefixing language, but the total number 





of affixes is small. Its most remarkable feature, 
| one which gives it a unique position among 
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American languages, is the possession of sex 
gender expressed in both noun and verb, and 
particularly distinction of gender in the second 
person of the verb as well as the third. The 
structure is in general loose, the position of 
the various elements in the sentence being 
therefore of considerable importance, but 
dependence on position is relieved to a con- 
siderable extent by the elaborate pronominal 
system. 


TUNICA TEXT 


Tue Tunica Ascenp Rep RIVER 
AND SETTLE AT MARKSVILLE 


(Recorpep sy Dr. A. S. GatscHET) 


To'n' ha ‘likin ? ha ‘lic 3 
The people of the townor nation below 

Ta ‘tic 4 ta4 ha‘ixta’ witca- 

the water big (Mississipi) on they 


oa. * Sikhé' ri” até’xpitak § 
ascended. Their canoes joined end to end 


Tcd‘hak"te 
The chief 


ti ‘xsa.!? 
he came. 


ti ric 
in front 


a'taci.? 
they went. 
O'tik® 3 tikwa ‘liwi.'¢ 
His friend he called to him. 
Hjhia ‘tit? 
Why 


« Sa’kinawé »*5. 
« Let us eat, » 


sa’ma'? 
these 


wiki ‘nit® 


his people 


tkni ‘wi.'® 
he said to him. 
ho ‘tu? siwa ‘liwi?? mq” 

all he called them and 
Tcikasa’ku?® 
Chickasaw 

w0 tixki.?9 
he gave to eat. 


la piita.?3 
he landed. 

koti iki?7 

hominy 


Hi/awixtc?+ ta?5 
After he did that a 
ro'wa?® 

white 


Hiya’ wima3° 
He did so and 
Hijhia’tic+ 
that is why 


Otis! ~—ka’xci3? 
his friend true 


tiyai’xki.>5 
he made him 
ta25.  Tuinixka’ku35 
the Tunica 


tina’xci- 


he led 


taxt’3 ha’ixta 5 
prairie on 
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wi'tciixki.37 Hihia’wima3* ta?5 — Cixkalti’- 
him up. He did that and an Avoyel 
niku’? we'’niixki.<° =Ta*s_~— Cixkalti‘nik™s 

he found. The Avoyel 
tas hal4' ~—ski/teu#? —s i/kri43 ii'nax. ‘4 
the earth in his house he had. 
Tas — Ta’nixka}s O'ti3* tkya’wi.*s 
The Tunica his friend he made him. 


Ahe'niina.*¢ y'xke.47 atap- 
They saluted each other their 2’s hands they 


tina.#* = Ha’ yiihiinss ata'p’hénii’- 
2 took. Above (onarm) grasping each other 
nixkis° Hjhia’tit? —hiati'ras' —ta?s 


they 2 saluted. Thisis why sincethen the 


se’xtinis3 
they own 


hala’kiniktes? 
village 


sikya’gta.54 
they make them. 
ha'likin? 
village 


Hi/atiras* 
Since then 
To’ni' — sikha’yis® ~~ hothd’tokis7 
The people old all 


Tinixka’3s 
Tunica 


wa'lota.55 
they call it. 
hiha’- 
over 
ixtas§ 
there 


liphoto’nta.s9 Tats 

they are all dead. The 
a’ki®? 

which is there 


yo'laxktc% 
language 
ni’xsara-6'nta®? 
young they are 
Hat® 
Here (the place) 


sama‘? 
they 
kat®§s 
where 


tcii-onta’.§ 
they keep. 
ukid’nta® tcictaha’k®7 
they are settled still 
Hjhia'ti'7 
Why 


po’kati.6 
one is seeing. 
yo'lak®’? ~—ka’xci7° 

story true 


ya kati.7! 
makes. 
Tcikasa’ku2® wi- 
Chickasaw is not 


Hiati’ras' ta?5 
After this time the 


Kat®s 
Where 


o’rusaha.7® 


naha. 7? 
heard of. 
ka’kupaha’s 


ami’xki?3 pa7* 
he went also 


Hina'xkup’7 





none he knows. Nevertheless 
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ta*S Tii/nixka3s = sa’ma'?__tci/ctaha*7_—s wi'- 
the Tunica they always they 
rukata7® namoho79 pe: © Mate 
remain not many although. Where 
yolik®*9 = ~—ka’xci7?—s mi'ctik®? a’kikixtc®s 
a history true more if it is 
erunasa’ha*+ _—i/nima.$5 Hi'naxkupq’’ 
not know we. Although like that 
yo'lik® yw’ ri* a'mar®? e’rusa.®8 
the story long(time) enough is known. 
Ta*s yo'lik®s hektc89 ina‘hali% 


The story _ this (in) our language 


kaxci’7? —Japa’mar?! ‘ya'naka9? 
true wellenough I am relating 
aha'lta.93 


in my language. 


1, Compounded and abbreviated from the article ta 
AND O’ni or d’ni, PEOPLE. 

2. This word evidently contains the word for land or 
country, hal; the rest of it perhaps consists of ki, TO 
PLACE, SETTLE Or SEAT, and the noun-forming suffix -n 
(or -ni). 

3. The independent locative adverb halii plus the 
locative suffix -c. 

4. Ta’ic is from the article ta and wi'ci, the word for 
water ; ta means great, the Mississippi being called « the 
big water. » 

5. The locative adverb ha-i, which appears never to 
be used alone, and the locative suffix -ta. 

6. Witca or witci, TO Go UP, and -ta, THEY (3d. 
person pronom. suffix masc.). 

7. Sik-, THEIR ; hé’ri, CANOE Or CANOES. 

8. a-, reciprocal prefix; té’xpi, THINGS PLACED END 
TO END; tak = taxk, the distributive particle. 

9. A appears introduced for euphony or to carry the 
accent ; ta, THEY (subj. affix) ; ci, plural stem of auxiliary 
TO GO. 

10, tc’ha, CHIEF; -kU, masculine suffix. 

11, Locative adverb ; the final -c may be the locative 
suffix. 

12, U-, masculine suffix of the third person singular 
prefixed to a’xsa, because it is an auxiliary ; a- displaces 
the first vowel. 

13. O-, HIS; ti, FRIEND ; -k¥, masculine suffix. 

14. Uk-, HIM (3d pers. sing. obj.); wa'li, TO CALL TO; 
-wi, HE (3d person sing. subj.), 





15. saku, TO EAT; -ina, WE 2 (Ist pers. dual) ; -wé, 
probably added in shouting. 

16, Uk-, HIM; ni, To SAY ; -Wi, HE. 

17. Probably from hj or hi, the demonstrative « that, » 
and ya (= hia), TO MAKE or Do. I do not know whether 
the final -ti is to be interpreted as the causative auxiliary 
or the indefinite subjective suffix -iti. 

18. Uk-, HIS ; O'ni, PEOPLE. 

19. The independent personal pronoun of the 3d person 
plural masculine. 

20. hd'ti is probably compound (see p. 25). 

21. si- (for sik-), THEM; wa'li, TO CALL ; -wi, HE. 

22. ma, coordinate conjunction. 

23. lapa, TO LAND; a, subjective pronominal suffix 
used as a prefix before ta, the causal auxiliary. It would 
seem as if this ought to be « they landed, » which 
would be lapa’nta, or something like it. 

24. hi, demonstrative; ya, TO DO; -wi, HE ; -xtc, 
infinitive suffix, « being done. » 

25. Article. 

26. Tcikasa, Chickasaw; -ku, masculine suffix to 
nouns. 

27. Compounded of kéti and yaki, but the meaning of 
the two parts is obscure. Ki'ti ta’pa significs VEGETABLES, 
and kititayii’ki, KITCHEN. 

28. Simple stem. 

29. From wotii, TO FEED; t-, the subjective pronom- 
inal suffix of the 3d person singular masculine prefixed 
to an auxiliary which, according to my interpretation, is 
a, TO BE, suppressed after a; -xki, perfect suffix. 

30. hi, demonstrative ; ya, TO DO or MAKE; -Wi, HE; 
ma, the connective closely attached to preceding verb. 

31. O-, HIS; ti, FRIEND. 

32. Simple adjective. 

33. i-, HIM; ya, TO MAKE; a, HE, prefixed to auxi- 
liary complex a-xki. 

34. The same as 17 plus a final consonant which I can 
not explain. 

35. Tunixka, TUNICA; -ku, masculine suffix. 

36. ta’xta, PRAIRIE. 

37. U- HIM; na'xci, TO LEAD; witci, TO MOUNT; U-, 
HE ; (a), TO BE; -xki, perfect. 

38. hi, demonstrative ; hia = ya, TO DO; -wi, HE ; 
ma, conjunction. 

39. ci’xkal,’ ROCK; ti'ni, sHARP ; -ku, masculine sufhx. 
The Avoyel tribe was called rock or flint people by their 
neighbors. 

40. wé'n, TO FIND ; U-, HE; (a), TO BE; -xki, perfect. 

41. Found in 2. 

42. Locative adverb. 

43. Uk-, HIS; ri, HOUSE. 

44. Probably from t-, HEand the auxiliary ana,To sIT. 

45. Uk-, HIM; ya, TO MAKE; -wi, HE. 

46. a-, EACH OTHER ; héni, TO SALUTE; -tima, THEY 2 
(subjective suffix 3d person dual masculine). 

47. \-, THEIR 2, pronominal objective prefix, 3d person 
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dual; ke stands for ken, hand; x perhaps represents a 
reflexive mentioned on page 5, 8, 9. 

48. a-, EACH OTHER; tapa, TO TAKE, SEIZE, GRASP ; 
-lina, THEY 2 (subj. pronom. suffix, 3d pers. dual). 

49. ha-i, locative adverb ; the composition of the rest 
uncertain. 

50. a-, EACH ; OTHER tapa, TO GRASP; héni, TO SALUTE; 
Uni-, subjective pronoun 3d person dual with auxiliary 
(a) ; -xki, perfect. 

51. hi, demonstrative: atira, JUST, JUST SO FAR, etc., 
which in turn is probably composed of the reciprocal 
a- and tira related to tiric, before, in front of. 

52. halikin as in 2 plus the feminine nominal suffix 
-kte. 

53. sex- = sik-, objective pronominal prefix, 3d person 
plural masc. 

54. sik-, THEM (m.); ya, TO MAKE; Q, plural form of 
the auxiliary, TO BE ; -ta, THEY (masc.). 

55. Wali, TO CALL, TO HALLOO ; Q, pl. form of aux. 
TO BE; -ta, THEY (masc.). 

56.. sik-, THEY (objective pronominal prefix of the 3d 
person plural masculine) ; hayi, OLD. 

57. hothét6, duplication of hdti, art; -ki perfect 
suffix. 

58. hi, demonstrative ; ha’ixta, see 5. 

59. la(pi) To DIE; h6ti, avt (suffixed adjective) ; -6n, 
plural auxiliary ; -ta, masc. pl. suffix 3d person. 

60. yolik, sTorY, RELATION, LANGUAGE, probably 
from lak, TONGUE ; -ktc, feminine suffix. 

61. a, sing. stem of the auxiliary To BE ; -ki, perfect 
suffix. 

62. ni‘xsara, from ni’xsa, NEW, FRESH, and (perhaps) 
the auxiliary -ara, TO REMAIN; -6n, plural stem of auxi- 
liary TO BE; -ta, masculine plural suffix 3d person. 

€3. tcl, TO TAKE, HOLD, GRASP; -On, plural auxiliary ; 
-ta, THEY. 

64. Probably composed of the demonstrative hé or ha, 
THIS, and the Jocative suffix ta contracted. 

65. ka, indefinite demonstrative used as the stem of 
the interrogatives and indefinites; -t, contracted from 
the locative suffix -ta. 

66. uki, TO REMAIN or SIT; -6n, auxiliary ; -ta pronom- 
inal subject. 

67. I have not succeeded in analyzing this word, and 
it is uncertain whether the final-k belongs with it or not. 

68. pO, TO SEE; -ka, continuative suffix; -ti = -iti, 
indefinite pronominal suffix of the 3d person singular. 

69. See 60. 

70. Unanalyzable adjective. 

71. ya, TO MAKE; -ka, continuative suffix ; -ti either 
-iti (see 68) or causative auxiliary. 

72. wi, stem; the rest probably consists of -n, noun- 
forming suffix with sense of past participle ; 4, auxiliary 
TO BE; -ha, negative suffix. 

73. a, TO Go; -m, instead of participial suffix -n (see 
p- 17); -l, personal pronominal suffix of 3d person 





singular masculine, used as prefix before auxiliary ; (a) 
auxiliary understood ; -xki, perfect suffix. 

74. Intensive adverb. 

75. Kaki signifies « who » and appears to be formed 
from the indefinite ka (see 65) and the masculine suffix -ku 
paha seems to consist of a verb stem pa plus the negative 
suffix -ha. I have found no case in which pa occurs inde- 
pendently of -ha. The whole signifies « there is nothing, » 
« there are none. » 

76. O-, personal pronominal prefix, 3d person singular 
masculine, subject of an intransitive verb; the stem would 
at first sight seem to be erusa or rusa, but in the dual 
and plural we find that the pronouns are infixed, as eru- 
nasa’ha, WE DO NOT KNow (n° 84). This is the only 
verb in Tunica showing this peculiarity. -ha is the 
negative suffix. 

77- hi, demonstrative ; naxku, adjective or postposition 
« like » ; pa adverb used as a conjunction in sense of 
« although ». 

78. wiru, stem; -ka, continuative suffix ; -ta, pro- 
nominal subject. Uki'kata could be used instead (same 
stem as 66). 

79. nam6, MANY ; -h6, negative suffix, the vowel 
being changed from a to 6 on account of the preceding 6. 

80. Adverb used as in 77. 

81. See kat, no. 65, of which it is the long form. 

82. An adverb compounded of the demonstrative mi 
plus the locative suffixes -c and -tik. 

83. a, auxiliary To BE; -ki perfect suffix; -ki, subor- 
dinating suffix treated on p. 16; -xtc, infinitive suffix, 
see p. 16. 

84. See no. 76. From the fact that -in, the plural 
objective pronoun of the first person is infixed we may 
suspect that erusa, which ordinarily appears as the stem, 


| iscompound, but there appears to be no clue to enable 


us to determine the origin of the two elements or which 
partis the true stem. -ha is the negative suffix. 

85. Independent personal pronoun of the first person 
plural (or dual). It consists of ini, which is used as the 
objective prefix in verbs, and ma, which is identical with 
the independent conjunction. 

86. Adjective ; long in all senses. 

87. a'mar is here employed as an adverb; it is also 
used as a verb stem. 

88. This appears to be the simple stem without pro- 
nominal affixes, an unusual condition for any verb. 
Possibly, however, it is « I know », which would be 
expressed in the same way. 

89. hé, demonstrative pronoun ; -k:c feminine suffix. 

go. ina, possessive prefix of the 1st person plural ; hali 
LAND, COUNTRY is here given the exceptional meaning 
of « language. » 

gt. Compounded of the adjective lap, WELL, Goon, 
and a’mar (see 87). 

92. yana; stem TO TELL; -ka, continuative suffix ; nasa- 
lization = -ni, I. 
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93. a- = i-or ik-, My; hal, LAND and, by derivation, 
language (see 90) ; -ta, locative suffix WITH or IN. 


FREE . TRANSLATION 


The people of this nation which was below 
on the Mississippi came up. They went along 
with their canoes joined end to end. The chief 
was in advance. He called out to his friend. 
He said to him, « Let us eat. » So he called 
all of his people and he landed. After he had 
done so a Chickasaw gave him white hominy 
to eat. He ate it and he made him his firm 
friend. For that reason he led the Tunica 
(chief) to the (Marksville) prairie. When he 
arrived he found an Avoyel Indian. The 
Avoyel had his house in the earth. The Tunica 
made him his friend. They greeted each 
other. They grasped each other’s hands. They 





greeted each other by grasping each other 


on the upper arms. That is why they have 
since owned the village. Since then they 
have called it the Tunica village. All of the 
old people over there are dead. The young 
people keep up the language. The place where 
they settled may still be seen. And that proves 
this story to be true. After this occasion the 
Chickasaw is not heard of. No one knows 
where he went. But the Tunica have always 
remained here although there are not many. 
If there is a truer history (regarding ourselves) 
we do not know it. Nevertheless this story 
has been known for a long enough time. This 
story I am telling sufficiently accurately in our 
language, in my language. 


BUREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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THE ALEUTIAN LANGUAGE COMPARED WITH GREENLANDIC 


A MANUSCRIPT BY RASMUS RASK, DATING FROM 1820, NOW IN THE ROYAL LIBRARY AT COPENHAGEN 


By WitiiamM THALBITZER 


I 


The first to endeavor to elucidate the rela- 
tionship between the Aleutic and the Eskimo 
(Greenlandic) languages, on the basis of person- 
al investigation and by grammatical proof, 
was the Danish philologist Rasmus Rask, who 
a hundred years ago, in a prize theme of the 
Royal Danish Society of Science ', touched on 
the relation of the Greenlandic language to 
other languages. 

Several observations thereon are found in 
his letters and papers from about 1818, and 
from these it is seen that he classed « Green- 
landic » in the group of languages which we 
now term « Finnish-Ugrian ». He pointed out 
that when in Finnish a plural form -t occurs 
as an exception (hast HAND, kéddet HANDS), 
instead of -k (-ak, -ok, compare Hungarian and 
Finnish -k, Lappish -4), the Greenlandic lan- 
guage seems to give us the key to the explana- 
tion, « because here, besides the plural, the 
nouns have also a dual form which always ends 
in -k, and the plural always in -t ; the Finnish 
tribes shared these terminations between them 
when they parted from the original arrange- 
ment, which, no doubt, is the one that prevails 
in Greenlandic » *. In another place he com- 
pares the Hungarian -mi (termination of the 


1. Undersogelse om det gamle Nordiske eller Islandske 
Sprogs Oprindelse (The Origin of the Old Norse or Ice- 
landic Language), written 1814, published 1818 (Copen- 
hagen). 

2: Rask’s Samlede Afhandlinger, edited by his brother 
H. K. Rask, with a preface by N. M, Petersen (Copen- 
hagen, 1834-38), I, p. 29. 





infinitive mood) with the Greenlandic -nek 3 
(termination of the verbal noun, or infinitive). 
He also draws several Asiatic languages within 
the scope of the comparisons, not only those 
of the Finnish-Ugrian group, but also Turkish 
(Yakut, Tatar, etc.)and Manchu. Examples of 
this kind are found especially in his essay on 
« Det oldnordiske Sprogs Slegtskab med de 
asiatiske Tungemaal » (« The Relationship of 
the Old Northern Languages with the Asiatic 
Languages »), in which he goes so far as to say 
that all the languages which are spoken by the 
so-called Polar race seem likewise to belong to 
the same [i.e., the Finnish-Ugrian] family of 
languages 4. For instance, he compares Tshu- 
vashic jat NAME (Tatar dt, Yakut aata) with 
Greenlandic attek 5, and Manchu na THE EARTH 
with Greenlandic nuna (Finn. maa, Perm. mu), 
ibid., p. 184; and on p. 179 he gives the follow- 
ing parallels : 


FINNISH 
TURANIAN GREENLAND FINNISH 
Tatar : ata father atatak (from 

ata, grandfather) 
ana mother ananak (from 

ana, grand mother) 
aga or ara uncle aka dake Lapp. 
at-ad name attek aata Yakut 
meni seed mennik egg muna Finn. 


Turk. gayig boat kajak 


3. Ibid., p. 31. 

4. Det oldnordiske Sprogs Slegtskab, etc., Ibid., pp. 158- 
159. 

5. Ibid., p. 43, attek is phonetically atég base ate. Rask 
groups Tshuvashic among the Turko-Tataric languages 
(Ibid., p. 44). 

6. We should call this the Ural-Altaic group as distin- 
guished from the Finnish-Ugrian, 
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The Greenland words are phonetically spelled 
thus : ata:tak (a:ta), ana:nak (a:na) ak.a, até, 
méan:ik, qajaq. 

These remarks gain augmented interest from 
the fact that among Rask’s posthumous manu- 
scripts in the Royal Library at Copenhagen 
there is a small pamphlet in which we find his 
own records of the language in the Aleutian 
Islands from two Aleut natives whom he pro- 
bably met at Petrograd between March, 1818, 
and June, 1819 *. Rask himself, then, heard the 
Aleutian language pronounced, and naturally 
wrote down the samples in his own spelling. 
As regards Greenlandic, it is not improbable that 
earlier he had had the opportunity in Copenha- 
gen of meeting Greenlanders and of hearing 
from them the Eskimo language ; we know, 
at any rate, that in his early youth he studied 
Greenlandic to some extent 7. Thus, when 
in Petrograd, he was capable of comparing the 
languages of the two peoples, the Aleut and the 
Greenlandic Eskimo. This is evident also from 
the manuscript mentioned. Later he returned 
occasionally to the study of Greenlandic ; and 
the interest displayed by the Danish and Mora- 
vian missionaries in that strange language, 
evinced by their grammars, dictionaries, trans- 
lations of the Bible, etc., could not fail to 
influence the student in Copenhagen so deeply 
interested in linguistics 3. Another manuscript 


1. The manuscript is in « Ny Kgl. Samling », (« The 
New Royal Collection ») at Copenhagen, registered as 
follows : « N. kgl. S. no. 149 c, package no. 103 ». 

2. Even asa schoolboy at Odense, Rask had studied 
Greenlandic, probably on the basis of Paul Egede’s 
Greenlandic dictionary and grammar : Dictionarium 
Grénlandico-Danico-Latinum (Hafniae, 1750) ; Gram- 
matica Grénlandica Danico-Latina (Havniae, 1760). 

3. His biographer, N. M. Petersen, however, gives no 
special information on this point, and I have not found 
anything relating to it in the letters (Greenlandic is 
mentioned in Samlede Afhandlinger, 270-271). Peter- 


‘sen’s preface, on the other hand, mentions that Rask, at 


the close of 1823, and in accordance with a proposal of 
the Royal Norvegian Society of Science, contemplated a 
paper on the Lappish language, or the language and rela- 





by Rask in the University library +, treating 
of the Greenlandic language, bears testimony 
of this. 

As regards Aleutian, it was of importance 
to Rask that at Petrograd he made the acquain- 
tance of several of the recently (1819) retur- 
ned participants in Otto v. Kotzebue’s journey 
round the world. N. M. Petersen ( « Samlede 
Afhandlinger » p. 39) reports thereon as 
follows : « In this manner he [Rask] made the 
acquaintance of all the staff of the [brig] 
‘ Rurik ’ : Kotzebue, the artist Chameso, and 
the doctor Eschscholtz. Hereby he had oppor- 
tunity to acquire some knowledge of Yakut. 
Two Aleuts who were on board the « Rurik », 
of whom one was called Merkel, dictated to 
him a small Yakut dictionary by telling him 
the words which he mentioned to him in Rus- 
sian 5 ». (N. M. Petersen’s expression as to 
« Yakut » must be due to a misunderstanding, 
and should be « Aleutian »). In one letter Rask 
mentions that every Monday he was at Count 
Rumianzow’s, in company with Adelung and 
Krug §. Here, then, in the years 1819-1820, 


tionship in general of the Finnish race ; « which, again, 
was connected with another paper on the Greenlandic 
language, which he had had in contemplation still 
earlier ». Later on he altered this plan, and edited, 
instead, an adaptation of Leem’s Lappiske Grammatica 
(Lappish Grammar) in his Resonneret Lappisk Sprog- 
lere, published in 1832. 

4. Biblioteca Universitatis, Additamenta no. 627 g, 
4°. A part of this manuscript has been published by me in 
Oversigt over det Kgl. Danske Videnskabernes Selskab’s 
(Proceedings, 1916, 247-249). 

5. A Danish scientist, the botanist, M. Wormskiold, 
also participated in the « Rurik » Expedition. He formerly 
had visited Greenland, and, after the journey through 
the South Seas, had (involuntarily) resided for two years 
in Kamtchatka. See Eug. Warming’s biographical sketch 
of Wormskiold in Videnskabelige Meddelelser fra den 
naturhistoriske Forening i Kabenhavn (Scientific Reports 
from the Natural History Society of Copenhagen), 1889- 
go. Chameso is the poet and scientist Adalbert v. Cha- 
misso, author of Peter Schlemihl. 

6. Samlede Afhandlinger, p. 288 ; cf. also the Preface 
in Resonneret Lappisk Sproglere, pp. 9-10, 
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we find him in contact with the linguistically 
interested circles in Petrograd. 


The manuscript which, as stated, is in the Royal 
Library at Copenhagen, is a small quarto of 14 sheets of 
gray paper, or 28 pages. Of these, only 1g are full pages, 
and what is written is only in part Rask’s record of the 
language spoken by the two Aleuts. The remainder con- 
sists .of transcripts, made in his own writing, of some 
older Aleutian vocabularies by Russian authors, partly (as 
Rask himself remarks) from old collections of manu- 
scripts in possession of Adelung. On account of the con- 
fusion in stitching together the loose sheets of the manu- 
script, Rask’s original records have become mixed with 
his transcripts of the older authors, partly with those 
« in possession of Adelung », and partly with « Back- 
meister’s specimens of the language » ; but it is not diffi- 
cult to unravel what is Rask’s own work from what is 
only transcription, because in his own direct notes 
recorded from the mouth of the Aleut he has employed 
his own system of transcription which varies somewhat 
from that used by the Russian authors. It is apparent that 
Rask has studied the earlier vocabularies, and evidently 


he has improved them by sounding the natives directly, 
In some respects the older records are somewhat more 
copious, especially that portion which he calls « The 
Backmeister specimens of the Aleutian language », where, 
among other things, the numerals from 1 to 100 are 
given. But what is lacking in the older records by the 
Russians, apart from the quality of their phonetic sym- 
bols and orthography, is a comparative consideration of 
the languages. 

The following are Rask’s original notes in English 
translation according to his manuscript in the Royal 
Library at Copenhagen '. I omit most of his transcript of 
the Russian authors ; some of his parallel forms from 
Adelung’s manuscript, however, are given in the foot- 
notes. His work, however limited in quantity, is a 
valuable contribution to our knowledge of a language 
now becoming extinct, as it sounded a hundred years ago 
to the ears of one of the greatest philologists of that day. 

I give the contents of the titlepage of the manuscript 
and of pp. 3-4 in Danish and English ; in the rest the 
Danish text and key-words are translated into English. 
Where I have subjoined additional remarks and Roman 
numbers of division, I have put them in brackets. 





II 
THE MANUSCRIPT OF RASMUS RASK 


{Danish Original ] 
Optegnelser 
betrzffende 
det Aleutiske Sprog 
samt 
dets Overensstemmelse 
med 
Grgnlandsk 
ved 
R. Rask 
Aleutisk som jeg selv har optegnet efter to 
indfadte Aleuters mundtlige Udsagn. Dette er 
dog yderst usikkert, da Lydene vare saare 
vanskelige at opfatte. Det som jeg har skreven 
+ antages maaskje rettere for ¢ eller 3, det er 
at sige arab. ,” eller ¢, det er arab. ra desuden 


har sproget ogsna c, arab. (4 





he A ay aa ee ae OY a a a i 


1. The Danish original manuscript was not published 
until 1916, when brought it to light,and commented on 


mn 


[English translation] 
Records 
concerning 
the Aleutian Language 
and 
its conformity 
with 
Greenlandic 
by 
R. Rask. 

Aleutian as I myself have recorded it from 
the dictation of two native Aleuts. This [i.e., 
the record] is, however, highly uncertain, as 
the sounds were very difficult todiscern. That 
which I have written + should, perhaps, 
rather be considered as ¢ or 3, i. e. Arab. 2, or 
¢é, i. e. Arab. +; moreover the language ~also 
has c, Arab. (4. 
of ae 2 eS 
it in the Oversigt over det Kongelige Danske Videnska- 
bernes Selskab (Proceedings, 1916. No 3), Copenhagen. 


uv % % 
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God agutut 
devil haglikajer 
sky init 

land tanat 
island tanater 
water tanger 


sea alahot 

river girdnax 

ee kanix (Gr.) 
kanig 


rain gittar 
five trhignax 
stone nur 
world slut 
winter kanax 
summer sdtkuder 
day angélet 
night amit 
morning telax 
evening aigalekingat 
sun atradat 
moon tugidat [or -dur] 
star star [or stut] 
sand gugot 
hill kéruset 
north trigadet 
south agagaler 
east mnamadanatdat 
west qugomadanardat 
salt? alatur 
man \ tajahox * 
husband | tajahur, plus. tajatun 
wife ajagax? 
(This and the following foot notes contain the trans- 


criptions and translations of Adelung’s Russian-Aleutian 
words as given by Rask in his manuscript. ] 


1. male tajagu ugaginax. 

2. body of female sex ajagas. 
3. old woman angagix. 

4. boy lax. 

5. girl asxodgig. 

6. imligis. 

7. eyes dax. 

8. ears tutusig. 

Q. angusis. 

10, algilgix. 





father adax 
mother danax (Gr.)3 
son la‘ 





asxino 5 
daughter We 

asind 
brother ( agiladan 
(friend) agitudan 


enemy 4agitadanultjin 
sister anhnir 
boy anerdiuder 
relative ilazan 
head kamiger 
hair imulin ® 
eye dari 
ear tutusin® 
nose antusin? 
mouth agilrin '° 
lip hadix ** 
under lip adder 
upper lip kutjur 
teeth kigusin * 
tongue agnax *3 
forehead tani? *+ 
brow kamtix's 
cheeks ulugax (Gr) ** 
cheek (sing.)? uligan 
hand gax'? 
fingers (all) ddetxon ** 
thumb /itax 9 
fore-finger qugatuset*° 
middle-finger tiklax ** 
ring-finger atriiomax 7? 
little-finger igilérher *3 

11. lips xatix. 

12. agalus. 

13. omsox. 

14. tanix. 

15. kamix. 

16, ulugax. 

17. hands gax. 

18. fingers atxus. 

19. xutax. 

20. qugagon. 

21. atgogamax. 

22. tiklax. 

23. agilix. 
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arm (upper part) tulan 

elbow gagegklox 

nail kagdlrin * 

joint, knuckle ugtiva 

foot kitax * 

breast simsin 3 

stomach sdmrur + 

back kiudgix 5 

— kattit © 

heart kandt 7 

knee gedgedax 
sing. gedgedign 
plur. gedgedagin 

name dsar 

wood jagat 

room uflax 

stick ajarui: 

ring § adtkutsir 


the Aleutian 
islands 

the natives of the 
Aleutian islands 
a Russian Kazdher 
Russians Kazdkn 


Unangan tanangin 





Undang'n 





* * 
djkut 

sagler 

bird sat 

egg savlet 

kamtgan 

lax (an Aleutian species) 
fly sunrimékadet 


fish kat 


dog 





goose 





. nails kagaxlgis. 

. sole of foot kitamaga. 
. Simsis. 

. waist, womb, kiblax, 
. kodgig 


“hw DN 





wart wumgut 
grass (cabbage) tanigtnengin 
feather ( alurdsax 
(?)pl.  { alurdsin 
bone kagnax 


* 
* * 
high kajékur, kajakur, kajac * 
low kajéleket 
good erammendrut 
bad magisalaker 
black. kakgiglut 
white kuhmdkut 
white (clean) kuhmar 
new tagdzax 
old tagdzatuluk 
young hakazat 
majkikur 


athe dette ukudigakur 
(he is) sick tukéikur 

well (healthy) makatéleker 
sick(?) kanulketj 


sing. I tin 
thou ti, t/in 
ingen, ingon 


ékun, ikon 
his ingdén 
pl. we tuman 
you tigi 


they (amékun) ingakun 
who there ? ki nama (or kin ama) 
amaligen 
ama 
here wdangun 


where ? kama? 


there 


6. body kaghix. 
7. kanog. 


8. The ending -er- ur signifies that the adjective is used 


predicatively: HE, IT Is, 














used 
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but where is he? kana Hgen kima ? 
ATI'6 OH ? 


* * 


1 tat-atax, atdxan 
2 dlax (arlax) 

3 kankun 

4 sigin 

5 gan 

6 atun 

7 ulin (urlun ?) 
8 kamgin 

9 sigix 

10 hazak 


* 
k* 


ting 4dafi (my father) 
adan 
ada 
tumazan adah, tuman adah 
tidih adadih 
(their father) adangin 


ting asan (my name) kitan (foot) 

asan kitén 

ingdn asd (ingdn) kita 
(ingdn) ajaga 
(his wife) 


alortkittin I laugh 
tridakurin 1 cry, weep 
sarakitin 1 sleep 
tanrkuk’n 1 drink 
tanrkutin 1 drank 

(tgin tangrkurtin) 

(ingan tangtkurn) 

samadakun | read (present) 
samikunin I read (past) 

? samdda to read’; read! 


1. This is evidently the regular infinitive [Rask’s 
remark]. 





hagigakinin I learn 


? thou learnest 
hagigakut he learns 
hagigadakun 

hagi dukes we learn 


ukurtukun I see 

ukurtakun saw 
ukurtalaranennin 

tutakun I hear 


alagay animal 
aingakatu fox 
alitxir wolf 
tugulgitg strike, beat 
amerig take 
ajigagalil carry 
dnogal throw 
kinkalardkun laugh 
alardkirn » 
tunortukuin speak 
(c)hridélig cry, weep 
okurtarikutin. to see 


tutaretkurn to hear (I hear) 


ti tuturkutin thou. hearest 
tutakit he hears 
usugin tutdlgakun we hear 


tutelgelkrin you hear 
tutelilkitn they hear 


tutakungn ? 
akkada come here ! 
amakuda |?] go away 
ukatkurtin good morning! 
ting-kavastkut good-by ! 


kanix snow 
angalemusi ) . 
ie it snows 
taganil ) 

uligaxit cheeks (two) 
ulugim cheek (sing.) 
sareningndtekutin sleep 
sateradekutin 1 -sleep. 
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king-ti-tutakutin ? 
okutékun ? 

tutakutin understands 
ting asig tunut (tadamg [?]) ? 

do you understand ? 
ukurtakun he sees 
ukurtalekdring he does not see 
tutkarkulukt he does not hear (?) 
kaigi weather 
slasadarkaku bad weather 
angelemusuli kaigigiguslikt fine weather 
kidgidang knee 
kidgidikn 2, both knees 


alutusin a feather 

alet aloriusik 

amenartikun much 

amenoruk alutisin many feathers 
hakada hither 

makdat nipple, pap 

amanumne? yaa? [Russ. where] 
ikunti-narikurn thither 

tgin (tébé) thee 

ualign unugkutu here (at home) 
amunakut there 

tanadagusin where does he live? 
ukurtalakitn where is it (the feather) 
akatelkitn Ido not know 


tgin akatellekerinin thou — — 
tu telleker he wakdlty 
they 


amadrkut far away 
wadtinakut near 


[P. 23 On the last page of the manuscript are the 
words by which Rask ends his sketchy examination, 
probably only provisionally. He sums up the results in 
the following words.] 


« From these specimens it is seen that the 
genitive in the Aleutian language ends in m 
before a vowel quite as in Greelandic ; e.g., 
kitam aga foot-sole(s), and even tajagum sinkix 
in the life of the man (although $ follows). 





The dual ends in ix: dagix eyes; Greenl, 
zk, ik, etc. 

The plural ends in s, corresponding with 
Greenlandic and Finnish ¢: e.g atxus fingers, 
toes ; imlis hair ; agalus teeth. 

The comparative seems to end in gex: e. g., 
lodagex greater ; kinogex less, smaller. 

The ordinal numbers end in és, is: e. g., 
kanguges the third; siginis the fourth ; Green- 
landic -et. 

The numerals agree essentially with the 
Greenland ones, the first five being radicals, 
from which the next ones are formed. 


Greenl. rd — Aleut. J 
— m —n 
— k (final) -- x,c 
e.g. Greenl. ardlek two Aleut. alak 
— arnak mother — 4amax 


The third person, at least in many verbs, 
ends in -lix, orl’ (Ij): Sagalix or sagalj sleeps.» 


Il 


From Rask’s concluding remarks it was evid- 
ently his intention to collect proof of the rela- 
tionship between Aleutian and Eskimo, but 
his investigation was not completed. It has 
remained a first draught, which Rask certainly 
never intended to be published in its present 
form. From this draught we probably get only 
a partial glimpse of his view of the connection 
between the two languages. It cannot be said 
that his investigation in its present form is con- 
clusive. In any case, he has not elicited any 
strong evidence that the languages are related; 
but he has made it probable that the individual 
congruities indicated in his Aleutian series are 
not founded on mere phonic coincidence, as 
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his assertion as to the relationship is supported 
by some grammatical conformity. Here there 
is something of the same rational method of 
investigation that he had earlier displayed in 
his researches concerning the Indo-European 
group of languages, which there led to great 
results. He was really the first to lead the dis- 
cussion into scientific channels, thereby advan- 
cing over his predecessors. Here, where some 
languages of Bering Straits were in question, 
his stake in the matter was not made public, 
and was of no importance for later research; 
but, for those who nowadays endeavor to 
find the oldest roads of communication 
between the American and Asiatic peoples it is 
not without interest to learn what Denmark’s 
first philologist thought of the linguistic con- 
nection among the nerthernmost groups of 
people. 

Rask first makes some remarks on his pho- 
netic symbols, but, unfortunately, very brief- 
ly. As regards the three Arabic signs men- 
tioned by Rask, I shall only mention how 
these are defined in some modern Arabic gram- 
mars‘. If I understand Rask rightly in this mat- 
ter, his meaning is to compare his own pho- 
netic symbols with the Arabic ones, in the 
following manner : 


ALEUT ARAB 
go é ghain... a guttural r (the sound also com- 
t pared with that of gargling). 
Cas a cha... the German ch(in ach). 
c = kaf. deep, emphatic k, also rendered 


as q (different from Arab. haf, 
the ordinary k). 


Where Rask, in his Aieutian records, em- 
ploys #, he means a guttural r (i. e., the uvu- 
lar r which is well known from Greenlandic), 
whether voiced or unvoiced. Only in those 


1. Socin, Arabische Grammatik (1894); Thornton 
(and Nicholson), Elementary Arabic; A Grammar 
Cambridge, 1905). 





cases where Rask has thought that he could 
hear distinctly does he use ¢ to designate the 
voiced r. As regards his symbol of the Aleut c, 
the Arabic haf, it is somewhat uncertain whe- 
ther this resembles the Eskimo uvular tenuis, 
now commonly indicated by q or k (differing 
from the ordinary k). When Rask here ren- 
ders it with c, he refers, no doubt, to an older 
usage, which in reality he himself does not 
use in his records. 

As regards the remaining symbols Rask of- 
fers no explanation. I presume that his q signi- 
fies, in our modern notation, é, Passy’s ¢? ; 
his x must be Passy’s [] (uvular r) or [4]; 
his z may signify [z] (voiced s); his &l, the 
aspirated J; his #, the n ; and his 0 is probably 
the same as the Icelandic 3 (open d, English th, 
voiced 3). Later recorders write d in the same 
words in which Rask has 0, and dh where Rask 
has d for example : 


Rask V. Henry (according to 
Veniaminow). 

ddan my father ddan mon pére (p. 21) 

dar’ eye dhakh ceil, (p. 19). 


When Rask lays main stress on the gram- 
matical congruity between the languages, his 
remarks as to the termination of the genitive 
and the inflection of the :ouns in the dual and 
plural carry. special weight as proof. It is also 
correct that there is conformity as regards the 
system of nunierals, and thatthe Aleutian words 
for 1 and 2 resemble the Greenlandic words. In 
his list of words there are three, in all, which 


2. P. Passy, Petite Phonétique comparée (1906), p. 69. 
Rask, then, has not used g to indicate the uvular sound 
in Eskimo, as is now the common practice. 

3. In the account of Billing’s expedition (ed. M. Sauer, 
1802), p. 271, we find a characterization of this gound 
in the following passage : « During the winter I had fre- 
quent opportunities of reading my vocabulary (taken in 
1790 in the island Sithanak) to the natives who under- 
stood every word ; and, therefore, I think I may venture 
to pronounce it pretty correct; on all the Aleutian islands 
the zh is pronounced exactly as in England. » 
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so strongly resemble the corresponding Green- 
landic words, that one dares consider them 
kindred. He has distinguished them by the 
abbreviation Gr., and in his concluding remarks 
he has placed two Greenlandic words by the 
side of the Aleutian substitutes. These words, 
four in all, are as follows : 


Aleut. kanix (kanig) snow (see the list, p. 43) 


» dnax mother (p- 43) 
» uliigax cheeks (p. 43). 

Aleut. dlak two (p. 45) Greenlandic ardlzk. 
» dnax mother » Greenlandic arnak. 


Rask is probably right in thinking that these 
Aleutian words are closely connected with the 
Greenlandic words which resemble them. Where 
the Aleutian kanix is concerned, we are faced 
with the question of how to apprehend the 
genetic relation between the Aleutian k and the 
Eskimo gq (uvular). The ordinary Greenlandic 
word for « it snows » is gannerpog, which is 
derived from ganik a snNowFLakE. As Rask dis- 
tinguishes between the sounds & and q in the 
Aleutian words, we are not allowed to under- 
stand his k in kanix as a sign for the uvular q. 
If, then, the words in the two languages are 
related, g and k must have separated when the 
languages became disunited. There are several 
pairs of words in Eskimo in which k and g 
correspond to each other; for example in 
Greenland : 


North Greenl. 
koorog = 
tikergog oe 


South Greenl. 
goorog a valley 
tegergog corner. 


The same phonetic change occurs also in 
pairs of words of kindred meaning, which to 
the same extent belong to all the Greenlandic 
dialects, and are found also in West Eskimo ; 


e. g- 
kinua the hind part ginua bottom (of a cave, fjord etc. 


akua the interstice aqua interstice between the legs 
kook running water goog urine 





akaaraa likes him 
kinerpog is pappy, thick 


agaaraa caresses him 
ginog snow-slush (especially 


(like porridge) in water) 
kumak aparasiteonthe — qumag an intestinal worm 
surface (alouse). 


The transition k >.g seems to belong to an 
early stage in the history of the Eskimo lan- 
guage, and would naturally have to be consi- 
dered when comparing the Aleutian kanix with 
the Greenlandic ganik'. 

Rask’s Greenl. ardlzk is a dual form of ardla, 
phonetically [arja] THE ONE OR THE OTHER OF 
Two (d/l is the usual way of writing an un- 
voiced J); and in the Alaskan dialects the word 
has the form alra, with displacement of ther 
by the J. The termination of the word contains 
the possessive suffix for the third person ; so 
that the whole word really means HIS oR ITs 
OTHER (in dual form THE TWo’s OTHER). The 
root of the word is al- (cf. Greenlandic alla, 
usually written avdla, ANOTHER [indefinite], 
also A STRANGER). 

The Aleutian ulug-ax = [ulaggaq ?] might 
answer to an Old Eskimo word *ulugga-, or 
*ulujja-, which would agree with the present- 
day Greenlandic ulussdét THE CHEEKS, the irre- 
gular piural form of uluag A CHEEK. Between u 
and a, a gliding sound of 7 or y has intruded. 

That the Aleutian anax and the Greenlan- 
dic arnaq do not look entirely alike in the 
first syllable might be due to an assimilation of 
rn. 1 apprehend Rask’s accentuation in this 
way : that + indicates emphasis on a short vow- 
el with a subsequent long (double) conso- 
nant, and that + indicates a long vowel ; there- 
fore his Aleutian dnax MOTHER must sound 
anna(q), and is distinct from the Greenlandic 
anaana MOTHER and dana GRANDMOTHER. The 
Aleutian word mentioned must rather be class- 
ed with the word a’nak MOTHER in the south- 


' 
1. Compare Greenl. kanerneq HOAR FROST, perhaps 
derived from the same root as gantk, with preservation 
of the original k- sound. 
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western Alaskan-Eskimo dialect (see Barnum, 
p. 323) than, as Rask thinks, with the Eskimo 
arnag*. 

To these words must be added the first two 
numerals, 


ALEUT. GREENLANDIC. 
atdxan atduseq = one (ordinal number) 
dlax arlaa = the second. 


It is possible that also si in the Al. sigin FouR 
(i. e. ; [siccin]}) should be compared with the 
first syllable in the Greenlandic sisamat Four. 
Rask does not state anything further to 
prove the relationship of the two languages. 


IV 


Rask instituted his comparison with an eye 
to that dialect which lies geographically far- 
thest from the Aleuts, namely, the Greenlandic, 
and consequently a smaller harvest was to be 
expected than if the comparison had been made 
with the Eskimo who are their neighbors in 
Alaska. Even in Rask’s time some short woca- 
bularies and specimens of the Alaskan Eskimo 
language were in existence, recorded by W. 
Anderson (Cook’s voyages), Robeck (Sary- 
tscheff’s travels), Merkand Sauer (Billings’ tra- 
vels), Baranoff, Resanoff, and Lisiansky. They 
are rendered, at any rate in excerpts, in Adelung’s 
well-known work on philology, which had 
been published a few years before Rask’s stay 


1. The word arnag is certainly met with also in south- 
western Alaska (Barnum, p. 325, arrernaq), where, as in 
Greenland, it partly signifies woman, aud partly, with 
suffix, HIS OR HER MOTHER; but the first-mentioned, 
special word for MOTHER in Alaskan-Eskimo, dnak 
(sounding anna(q ?) is naturally nearer the Aleutian form 
given by Rask. For the rest, Rask might have found a 
corresponding Eskimo word in the vocabularies from 
Alaska; for example, in Adelung, Mithridates, III, 457, 
in avocabulary from Unalaska and Kadiak, as annak or 
annaka MY MOTHER. 


’ 





in Petrograd? ; and Rask’s own epitome of 
Adelung’s and Backmeister’s exemplifications of 
the language show that he must have known a 
good deal of this material. Like all else that 


later has come to light concerning the Eskimo 


language in Alaska, it is lacking in copiousness, 
is all very heterogeneous, and quite unsatisfac- 
tory from a philological point of view. The 
latter also applies to the explicit and, in spite 
of all, meritorious (as contribution of material) 
Eskimo grammar from the southwest coast of 
Alaska, which was published at the beginning 
of this century by the missionary Francis Bat- 
num 3. With respect to the Aleutian language, 
considerable linguistic work was carried out in 
the thirties of the last century by the well- 
known Russian missionary Ivan Veniaminow ‘; 
but in Rask’s time only the few specimens of 
the language mentioned in Adelung and 
Vater’s « Mithridates » were at hand, to which 
must be added that he possible may have had 
some more copious manuscript records ‘(in 
Russian) at his disposal during his stay in 
Petrograd. 

Many of the words in Rask’s Aleutian list 
might, as.regards their phonetic form, seem to 
be derived from Eskimo roots, just as some of 
the suffixes resemble Eskimo ones. When a 


2. Adelung and Vater, Mithridates (Berlin, 1806-17), 
especially vols. 3 and 4. The earliest known specimen of 
the Aleutian language is to be found (according to Pil- 
ling, Bibliography of the Eskimo Language in ‘‘ Account 
of the Russian Discoveries between Asia and America”, 
by an English author, William Coxe (London, 1780, 
34 ed., 1787). Here are 12 Aleutian words and the nu- 
merals 1-10. 

3. F. Barnum, Grammatical Fundamentals of the 
Innuit-Language, as spoken by the Eskimo of the west- 
ern coast of Alaska (Boston and London, 1901). 

4. Veniaminow, who spent most of his. life on the 
Aleutian Islands, wrote a couple of text-books on Aleu- 
tian, a book on the population of the Aleutian Islands 
and adjacent coasts, especially on their language, and an 
embodiment of the grammar of the Aleutian#ox dialect 
(Petrograd, 1846). In conjunction with Netzvietov he 
published a series of Aleut texts, and a dictionary. 


AK 
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word in the one language resembles a word in 
the other language both in form and meaning, 
there generally is no reason to doubt a genetic 
connection between them; but it often happens 
that two words resemble each other in form, 
while having a different meaning *. In such 
cases there is a possibility of the diversity in 
meaning being due to an historic-psychologic- 
al transition, a sematological development. 
When we consider the importance of « word- 
taboo » in the Eskimo language in Greenland, 
and the diversities caused thereby in the dia- 
lects of West and East Greenland, we are obli- 
ged to admit that this possibility of explaining 
the matter must also be taken into considera- 
tion as regards the language of the West Es- 
kimo groups. As an example I will mention 
that everyday words common in Eskimo — 
such as gajdq KAYAK, to:kag HARPOON, anit 
MAN, drnag WOMAN, Seqinég THE SUN, which are 
all used in West Greenland — were unknown 
in East Greenland: on account of taboo when 
the European first arrived there (1884-85). 
In place of them, the East Greenlanders used to 
Say Sdrgit KAYAK, sawikdt:ag HARPOON, tik:aq 
MAN, nulidk:aqg WOMAN, gauma:waq THE SUN, 
— words which literally or etymologically 


1. One might ask whether this might not be due, to a 
certain extent, to a mistake in the translation. Rask did 
not know Aleutian, and the discussion on the Aleutian 
words and their meanings naturally had to be carried on 
in Russian. That there may here be a source of misun- 
derstanding is obvious ; but that Rask’s words and speci- 
mens of the Aleutian language tally entirely with Ade- 
lungs and Backmeister’s specimens of the same language 
greatly strengthens confidence in his work. 





mean A MEANS OF TRAVELLING, A KIND OF KNIFE, 
A MASCULINE BEING, A FEMININE BEING, THE 
SOURCE OF LIGHT. 

Therefore when, in Rask’s Aleutian vocabu- 
lary, we find kanax WINTER, and sarkuder sum- 
MEk, — words which do not resemble the 
common Eskimo words for WINTER and sUM- 
MER, — in consideration of the peculiar taboo 
custom just mentioned, we should pay more 
than a passing attention to the Alaskan Eski- 
mo kandérut A SNoWDRIFT, and sagkodlraet NAME 
OF A CONSTELLATION (Barnum) ; for these words 
may eventually (with the increase of material) 
turn out to be derivations of the Aleutian 
words, or their counterparts in Eskimo. The 
disguised forms, however, are difficult to un- 
mask. On the other hand, there is in Aleutian 
a series of disguised forms which not only have 
on the surface certain features in common 
with the Eskimo words, but at the same time 
show marked similarity in meaning. Here the 
suspicion of genetic affinity rises in most cases 
to conviction; so that all that remains to be 
done to establish an organic connection between 
the two languages is to carry to completion 
researches into the rules for sound-transition 
(phonetic laws). 

Besides the words elicited by Rask, which 
have been dealt with on pp. 48, 49, I think I 
shall be able to group the following words of 
the Aleutian, selected exclusively from his 
series, with corresponding Eskimo words, 
because, in a phonetically kindred form, we 
rediscover the meaning of the word unchanged, 
more or less, in the two languages. * 


In the following notes, B refers to the Alaska Eskimo grammar of Francis Barnum (Grammatical Fundamentals, 
etc.), the cumbrous orthography of which I have tried to simplify somewhat in the examples cited here ; R refers 
to the comparative lists of words *in H. Rink, The Eskimo Tribes (in Meddelelser om Grenland, 13 : I-II, 1887- 
1891) ; A = Adelung (his notes cited in Rask’s manuscript, or his Mithridates) ; H= V. Henry, Esquisse d’une gram- 
maire raisonnée de la langue Aléoute (Paris, 1879, based on Ivan Veniaminow) ;J= W. Jochelson, The Aleut Lan- 
guage and its Relation to the Eskimo Dialects (Internat. Congr. of Americanists, London, 1912, Part. I, pp. 96-104). 
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AL 


kamtix 
hadsx ’ 
hutax 4 
kund gix 
hutjut 
ader 

asar 

aga [a 
bax [c 
adet xc 


gedged 
tiklax 
utlax 
umqui 
kanot 
maka 
dat 

slur 
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Eskimo 
ALEUTIAN (R. Rask) Alaska (Barnum) Greenland (Thalbitzer) 

kamtix eyebrows ga” Jut * gé”Jut brows 

hadix? . lip gal-ra 3 garlog lip 

hitax+ thumb kumlog ku”Jog thumb 

kudgix back kuka $ kujdk loin § 

kutjue upper lip 7 qul- gul:eq upper (-most) 

ader under lip? at-® d]:eq lower (-most) 

dsar_ name dtag? atéqg name 

aga [aca] sole of the foot '° at-§? ata: its under side 

bax [cay] hand, cf. gan five ajga-'*? hand 

adetxon all fingers *? advi-, atriga-* *acra>"*arca :'t ** | se hen 
>ac:a:'t ! 


gedgedax knee ciskog * 
tiklax middle finger '® tik- (or ti]-) 7 
utlax room *® ug- 9 
umgur watt utn-?* 
kanor heart 2? kan-?3 
mdkdat nipple *5 muk 
dar eye 7° tar-, tay-*7 
slir world, weather sla 
1. kdvlut B. 


2. xatix a shows that the / of Rask in the word cited 
above has the character of a fricative (open consonant), 
and perhaps is near to an aspirated uvular r. 

3. B has kalrddgok rr wARBLES (of birds), correspond- 
ing to Green|. garorpog (THE BIRD) SINGS, properly GIVES 
A SOUND FROM ITS LIPS (garlog). 

4. xulax A. 

5. kukdka THE SMALL OF MY BACK B. 

6. Compare Greenl. kufsineg LUMBAR VERTEBRA. 

7. kutjur UPPER, UPPERMOST, and dder LOWER, LOWER- 
MOST, are adjectives which have the meanings given above 
only in connection with hddix Lip. 

8. B has some traces of this word, so common in the 
East Eskimo dialects, only in derivations: e.g., S. W. 
Alaska atrdgtoa 1 COME DOWN = Greenl. atérpona ; 
whereas achéane UNDER IT of B is probably to be compared 
with Greenl. asiane ON THE OTHER SIDE, formed from a 
base which is not related to Greenl. ata:ane UNDER IT. 

g. dtak NAME B. 

10. kitam aga FOOT-SOLE(S). 

Il. ?gatit B. 

12. atxus A. 

13. N. Alaska ddrigai; farther east, near the mouth of 
Mackenzie River, adjirag (Petitot). See my Phonetical 
Study of the Eskimo language (1904), p. 235. 

14. P. Egede (1750) spelled the word thus : arkseit 
FINGERS. 





(sitgog>>) sergog knee 
tikég forelinger, index 
0goq warm, sheltered 2° 
uig:0g = Wart 

kanaja:“t diaphragm *4 
imuk milk 

tako sight 78 

sila world, air, weather 


15. chiskoka MY KNEE B. 

16. tiklax (Rask) is possibly to be connected with the 
stem of Alaska timluk rst, which we have also in the 
verb timluwaka 1 srrike HIM WITH My FIST (cf. in 
Greenl. tt] : up : ara). 

17. tikék THE INDEX-FINGER B. 

18. ula HIS HOUSES J ; dllekh HOUSE H. 

19. Alaska ugkok THE REAR PORTION OF A NATIVE HOUSE 
B, 374 (cf. igta THE DEN OF A BEAR, corresponding to 
Greenl. stem eqik THE INNERMOST CORNER OF A BAY, and 
egeq CORNER OF THE MOUTH. Another explanation would be 
to confer the Aleut. urlax with iglak Tue sLEEPING PLAT- 
FORM IN THE HOUSE (Greenl. i] : eq). 

20. Compare Greenl. orqua ITS SHELTER, LEE SIDE. 

21. utgnuk A WART b. 

22. kanndgh wn. 

23. kanniak R, Il, p. 69. 

24. Cf. Greenl. kanajajo:rpoq HE TAKES IT TO HEART, 
HE WAS OFFENDED BY IT. 

25. Perhaps properly UDDER-EYE, MILK-EYE ? (cf. the 
following dar EYE). 

26. dhakh i. 

27. takfeatoal HAVE POOR SIGHT, tangvagdka 1 SEE HIM 
B. 

28. Gree |. takuane IN HIS SIGHT, PRESENCE; takuwa ; 
HE SEES HIM. 
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ALEUTIAN (R. Rask) 


Alaska (Barnum) 


Eskimo 
Greenland (Thalbitzer) 


tajahox man (male) ' tart ?ta:q * man, human being (East Green- 
land) 

ajatur stick ajarog 3 aja:“lag_ stick + 

ilazan relative, kinsman illa 5 ila: his relative etc. 5 

ulugan cheeks ulu ° uluag cheek, plur.: ulus:at 

kigdsin teeth (?) kigutit teeth 

gugor sand ?*ciu-, * cuo- storag sand 

igilérher little finger ikki]gog 7 ergergog little finger 

atriomax ring-finger ON ie Oe E 

tutusin ear ?cut- (or ciut-) 9 siutit ears *° 


I u Ill 12 
tutakun -toa -ra:a:na 
yy BS 
tutaretkutn 
tuturkutin thou hearest -tin -ra:atin 
iutakit he hears -tog (-ra:a) 
II 4 

tutdlgakun we hear -lokut -ra:akut 
tutelgelkitn _you hear -luce -razace 
tutelilkitn they hear -lut (-ra:jt) 

1. Aleut, tajabur pl. tajdrun(Rask) ; taydghukh u. 

2. < ta-arag or tar- + an otherwise unknown suffix. 

3. iyd'rok STAFF, CANE, WALKING-STICK B. 

4. (Properly) A POLE FOR PUSHING OFF (cf. Greenl. 


@ja:wpiag STICK, STAFF). _ 

5. Both in Greenland and in Alaska the meaning of this 
word is very comprehensive, being PART OF SOMETHING, 
NEIGHBOR, COMRADE, RELATIVE, etc. 

6. athlavek [uluwek] tHe cHEEKs B. 

7. tkkilthkok 8. 

8. attrilnok RING-FINGER B. 

g. tschutuik R ; chuta [ciuta] B. 

10. In East Greenland, THE EARS are named tusa:“tin 
(from tusarpog HE HEARS). 

II. B 117,the indicative, present tense, singular. 

12. B’s 3d aspect, corresponding to the Greenland 
« Nominal Participle » (or Contemporative): e.g. in 
Alaska Eskimo ajalra:ana 1 wuo co, < ajartoa t Go(B 
116 iydgtdd), corresponding to Greenl. a-jl:eriarlona 
I WHO GO (Or WENT) TO FETCH IT. 

13. B 117, the indicative, past tense, plural, asin (Alaska) 
kipulokut we soucur. 





tusa:wowa 1 hear *3 


tusa:wutit thou hearest 
tusa;wog he hears 


tusa:woyut we hear 
tusa:wuse you hear 
tusa:p:ut they hear 


14. Lhave preferred for the Greenland dialect to cite the 
verb tusa:wog HE LISTENS, UNDERSTANDS instead of tusarpog 
HE HEARS, both being derived from the same base-stem as 
that probably related to the Aleut ¢uta-, but the former 
suffixed by -wog, which is possibly to be directly com- 
pared with the verbal suffix in Aleut, 3d person, -ku7’, since 
the Upernawik dialect (the northernmost) in Greenland 
shows an intermediate form, -70q (thus #USa:”0q HE LIs- 
TENS, UNDERSTANDS), < *-gog ? In the personal conjuga- 
tion of the verb (by means of the personal suffixes), a 
distinct conformity of both languages may be noticed 


through the singular forms (Aleut. -urn = [UP] ?); e.g., 


ALEUT. GREENL. 


Ist per. sing. tutak-kun (or kup) tusa:-“ona 
2d » tutur-kurin tusa:- vutit 
3d » tuta-kur tusa:-” og 


We find it so little changed that we can easily imagine a 
transition in form and meaning between the two words 
which otherwise also resemble each other. 
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V 


If any relationship ever existed between 
Aleutian and Greenlandic, it is not revealed 
with any distinctness in the outward forms of the 
words. All traces of an inner connection of the 
roots- have disappeared and the language has 


of the grammatical terminations and derivative 
suffixes does not lead to any decisive result, 
and in the material at hand only a small per- 
centage of words in the Aleutian language can 
with certainty beidentified with Eskimo words. 
First and foremost arises the problem of follow- 
ing the phonetic shifting of the ‘sounds in the 
transition between the two languages, but we 
cannot expect to solve it until better philological 
material comes to hand from the islands and 
coasts of Bering Strait. Some things, however, are 
faintly to be seen, —(1) the connection between 
the Aleutian sounds indicated by Rask with 7 
and x, and the Eskimo uvular sounds, 7, ; and 
(2) that between the Eskimo / (aspirated) and 
the Aleutian ¢ (the transition of | to ¢ is also 
known between West and East Greenlandic). 
There is still another point, which I shall dwell 
on for a moment. 

If the Aleutian shir wortp, and mak(dar) 
BREAST, NIPPLE, answer to the Eskimo sila air 
and imuk MILK, this dropping of 7 in an unac- 
cented syllable is a phonetic movement com- 
mon to the Aleutian language and Alaskan- 
Eskimo, which has the forms sla and muk'. 


1. Several examples ofthe same loss of sound in Alas- 
kan-Eskimo, especially before an / (Greenl. i/i, answering 
to Alaskan Ji), may be mentioned : for instance, 
Alaska (B) 
livruk a grave 
liaka (thleaka)1 place it 
litoa (létda) I learn 
cf. lituh (létok) it is tame 
lo:kuk (thidkak) bolas 
Je:raq (thlérak) an orphan 


Greenland 
iliwég a grave 
iliwara I place it 
ili(k)- has learned, knows 
if:ost 
ilidrsuk an orphan 


a sling 





adapted itself to new forms. Even an analysis’ 





Perhaps we may venture to pass similar judg- 
ment in the case of the second personal pronoun 
of the Aleutian language (txin), where it seems 
possible to foilow the same movement, inas- 
much as we assume that the transition ]>t 
has simultaneously asserted itself in the base of 
word, therefore from Old Eskimo i] to Alaskan 
J], to Aleutian t. Note that in the Greenlandic 
form of this word [iw]it] a regular change 
(metathesis) of consonants has taken place, iw]- 
having originated from i/w- [< i]p-] ?. 


ALEUTIAN IstanDs S.W.ALASKA GREENLAND 


V. Henry Jochelson Rask Barnum Thalbitzer. 
thou _txen txin = tjin Ipit iw Jit 
you two txidhek txidix tjin Ipet’k iliw t:ik 
you txice = txici_—tiqi Ipece iliw se 


It must remain in abeyance whether there is 
here any genetic connection between the Alas~ 
kan p and the Aleutian x}. For the rest, it 
seems obvious that the forms bear the stamp 
of a family likeness. Rask’s tigi must indubitably 
be comprehended as [tici], in which he possibly 
may have. missed héaring a j (or x) after the t. 
That ¢ in the Aleutian txen has come from the 
Eskimo | is evident, and this again is the rem- 
nant of an original common Eskimo ¢ i]- in the 


si]:it awhetstone slin 
timd: its (his) body 
imérpona I drink mortoa (méq’tod) I drink 
imég water (fresh) mitk water 

2. Compare my Phonetic Study (1904), 230-238. 

3. I assume so, because the underlying sound is not p 
or x, but a combination of a bilabial (~) and a raising of 
the tongue (x). This is seen distinctly in Labrador-Eskimo, 
where THOU is igvit [iit], answering to Old Eskimo 
ilypit. The Aleutian x would be in agreement with x? 
in this form. 

4. Kleinschmidt, Den Grenlandske Ordbog (Green- 
landic Dictionary, 1871, p..119) presumes that iwdlit 
YOU, YOURSCLF [fit] really means YOUR THERENESS, 
formed from a stem *ile with the addition of the suffix for 
the second person, and that this *ile should further be 
related to ika YONDER and ima TuUus. This explanation 
seems to me unsatisfactory : rather I should say the root 
il is the same as in ila PARIOF SOMETHING, PORTION, 
NEIGHBOR, RELATION, COMRADE, etc, 


a whetstone 
#’ma torso ; body 
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conjugation of the verbs (cf. p. 52 with note 
14): e@.g., 


ALEUTIAN! GREENLANDIC SUBJECT OsjECT 

su-kit(from su-ku-u) tigu- lu-go 

he (they) takes him 

(it) I, am ao \2im, it, 
su-ku-kix he (they)  tigu-lu-gik * +E (those two 

Wwe, YOu,\"S 

takes those two they \~ them 
su-ku-win he (they) _ tigi-Ju-git 

takes them 


In these verb-terminations (possessive suf- 
fixes), the Aleutian (ku)-u; -kix, and -nin seem 
only slightly altered in the Eskimo -go, -gik, 
-git, or the reverse. Common to Aleutian and 
Eskimo are, in addition, the interrogative pro- 
nouns and some particles which designate loca- 
lity (adverbs of place, etc.):e. g., 


ALEUT ALASKA GREENLAND 
kin? who kina, pl. kinkut kina, pl. kik:ut 
wangun here hwa, hwanes here uwane, -0:0a there, 
(where I am) by that way 
i”on he inna he yonder in:a he yonder 
ivan his i~num his yonder ig s:uma his yonder 
indkun they inkut they yonder ig k:o they yonder 
ikun he far away (?) ika yonder ! 
guan+henear una(<*uwa?) the unahe(the one)here 
me one down 

gudkun they unkut they down uk:o they (these) 
near me here 

sdkan hedown camdna downthere sa”n:a he down 
there there (pl. sav k:o) 


No doubt there is a genetic connection be- 
tween the Eskimo and Aleutian words for the 
second personal pronoun. Aleutian -n, -dhek-, 
(-dix), and -ce THY, YOUR, YOUR TWO’S, YOURS 
answer to Eskimo -t, -tik and se, the posses- 
sive suffixes for the second person. 


1. The Aleutian examples are taken from Jochelson 
(1912), p. 10. 

2. V. Henry (according to Veniaminov), and Jochel- 
son. Rask has ki and kin. The following Aleutian examp- 
les are taken from Jochelson (l.c.). 

3. Phonetically, no doubt [ua, yané]. 
4. Phonetically transcribed [gyan] ? < [*uwa]? 








On the other hand, the first personal pronoun 
does not show any distinct trace of such a con- 
nection, save in the suffix of the singular # 
[n] (cf. in the verb the ending of the first per- 
son : in Aleut -kurn or -kun, in Eskimo -wona). 


ALEUTIAN IsLANDS S.W. ALASKA GREENLAND 


Henry Jochelson Rask Barnum Thalbitzer 
iL.) a Oe ting we (hwa-)s uwana* 
wetwotdman tiuman ting  hwankuk uwaguk 
we... téman timan timan hwankuta uwagut 


The possessive suffixes, then, which play 
such a large rdle in Eskimo, reappear in Aleu- 
tian. The Eskimo singular suffixes t (second 
person) and n (first person) appear asm and n in 
Aleutian ; and the dual suffixes k, ik, tik, appear 
as ek, kek, dhek, in Aleutian. Several traces of 
this connection are also visible. 

The -kun which occurs in Aleutian, and 
marks the plural (ind@kun they), has existed as a 
peculiar suffix of the plural in several Eskimo 
words, partly in the fuller form -kut °, and 
partly in the impaired form ~ko, for example, 
(a) kik:ut, plural of kina wuo (interrogative), 
iSkuak:ut YOU YONDER! (b) sa“k:0 THOSE DOWN 
THERE, pa”k:0 THOSE UP THERE. In the first form 
it is especially used as a suffix freely applied 
to designate the man, together with all those 
of his household connected with him by name: 
Kudniak:ut, KUANIA AND HIS FAMILY. 

There are still a small number of derivative 
suffixes (infixes) which might be adduced as 


5. In casus obliquus, S. W. Alaskan has hwa i.e. : ya, 
answering to the East Eskimo uwa, or wwaga. The mat- 
ter is, perhaps, as in East Greenland, where one also has 
a shortened form ua1, ME in place of the fuller West 
Greenlandic form “wana (uwa-+ a; literally, MY HERE- 
NESS [i.e., I HERE]). But the fuller form occurs also in 
the Alaskan dialect, though slightly altered. 


ALEUTIAN ISLANDS ALASKA GREENLAND 


according to Rask 

ting dda my father hwegna|uena] uwaya ata:tana 
atdka 

6. Compare also Uhlenbeck, Ontwerp van eene ver- 

gelijkende Vormleer der Eskimotalen (1907), p. 47. 
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common to the two languages, with some 
probability, at any rate, of their having a com- 
mon origin. For example: the Aleutian fre- 
quentative or durative infix -ta- looks very 
much like the Eskimo -ta(r)-. which has the 
same function, e.g. 

Aleutian d-kukh ‘he is’, ax-ta-kukh ‘he is 
accustomed to be, i.e. he lives’ '; 

Greenlandic ip-pog ‘he is’, it-tar-pog ‘he is 
accustomed to be’ ; 

Aleutian inchoative infix -ka-li ‘ begins’ cf. 
Eskimo -le[r] ‘begins’: e. g., tiki-ler-pog ‘he 
begins to arrive, he approaches’. 

Aleutian collective infix -gya- compare Eskimo 
-ge:- ‘together, in common’ e. g., il:ogatige:t, 
‘house-mates [i]:0 ‘house’ gat- ‘mates’ (ge:t 
‘in common’]; i. e., house (#/:0)- mates (qat)- 
in common (ge:t) i.e., ‘people who have a 
house together’. 

It is also interesting to find that the Aleutian 
infixes of negation bear some resemblance to 
the Eskimo infixes and suffixes of negation : 
Aleutian -laka-, -laga- (yéluk-, -rul(uk), -nul ?. 
Compare Greelandic -p:ilag- (composed, no 
doubt, of two originally independent elements) : 
for example, 


ALEUTIAN 

lana-kukh he drinks 

tava-lakakh he does not imi-wilag he does not 
drink drink 3 

ena-kukh he makes himself iner-sima-wog he got ready 
ready 

ena-txa-yoluk he did not get 
ready ¢ 


GREENLANDIC 
imer-pog he drinks 


inersi-ma-0:ilaq he did not 
get ready 


1. Henry, p. 55 (« avec une nuance durative ») ; cf. 
Pp. 59-60. 

2. Compare from Rask’s list the syllable -aul- in 
agitadanultjin enemy (from agitddan ‘friend, brother’), 
and ruluk in tagdzaruluk OLD (from tagdzan ‘new’). Fur- 
ther, the infix -lek- (-Jak-) in the verbalized adjectives 
‘kaje-lek-er’, is low’ from kajékur ‘is high’, makaré-lek-er 
‘fresh’ (not rotten ?), magisa-lak-e ‘bad’ etc. 

3. V. Henry, 37 and 42. 

4. V. Henry, 43. -txa- is a sign of the perfect in 
Aleutian (in Greenl. -sima- means the same). 





Aleutian -kukh- (termination for the indic- 
ative of the verb) possibly corresponds with 
N. W. Greenlandic dialectal form -yog (Uper- 
nawik, otherwise -wog) ; the Aleutian suffixes 
of negation -pul- and -lakakh- we possibly see 
united in the Greenlandic -n:ilag (the base-form 
[indicative] for the negative conjugation Is NOT 
etc.) 


VI 


By means of these examples from Rasmus 
Rask’s records, and from later material, I think 
that I have given a renewed and strengthened 
basis tor the assertion of the affinity between 
the Aleutian and Eskimo languages. Since 
Rask’s time this assertion has been repeated 
from time to time, often without reference to 
former treatments of the subject ; for example, 
Adelung’s, in his Mithridates, or V. Henry’s 
(Rask’s having scarcely been known before) 5. 
At times, in the preceding pages, I have taken 
examples from W. Jochelson’s material result- 
ing from his participation in the Riabouchinsky 
expedition to Kamschatka and the Aleutian 
Islands in 1900-02 ®. So far as I know, Jochel- 
son, as regards the Aleutian language, has 
published only a short sketchy synopsis of the 
grammar (cf. p. 50), entitled « The Aleut 
Language and its Relation to the Eskimo Dia- 
lects », in which, by way of introduction, he 
hastens to point out that the Aleutian lan- 


5. W. Herzogs « Ueber die Verwandtschaft des 
Yumasprachstammes mit der Sprache der Aleuten und 
der Eskimo-Stamme » (Zeitschrift f. Ethnologie, 10, p. 449 
et seg.), contains only some very uncritical comparisons 
of words of the Yuma, Aleut, and Eskimo languages. Of 
a merely descriptive character is the following (based on 
material collected by others) : A. Pfizmaier, Die Sprache 
der Aleuten und Fuchsinseln (Kaiserliche Akademie der 
Wissenschaften, philos.-histor. Classe, Sitzungsberichte, 
vol. 105-106, Wien, 1884). 

6. Mentioned by Jochelson in the Proceedings of the 
18th Congress of Americanists in London, 1912, 1 : 
xi-xii and 96 et seq. 3.2: 334 et seq. 
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guage is of Eskimo origin, or « even one of 
the oldest Eskimo dialects, which can be 
inferred from its phonetics, grammatical struc- 
ture, and vocabulary.» He immediately adds 
that he has not yet been in a position to 
undertake « a detailed comparative study of 


the Aleut and the already-published Eskimo . 


vocabularies, but even a superficial survey of 
the latter showed me many elements common 
with the Aleut. » Meanwhile his sketch does 
not provide a shadow of proof as to the rela- 
tionship, and he does not give a single example 
of the Eskimo language towards the elucidation 
of his assertion. Since he does not enter at all 
into this question further on in the sketch, 
his assertion about the relation of the two 
languages would seem to need some further 
corroboration. 

I am inclined to put more faith in a verbal 
assurance by the late well-known French 
philologist, Victor Henry (died 1907), to the 
effect that he had proved relationship between 
Eskimo and Aleutian. He gave me this assu- 
rance himself, during a visit to him in the 
spring of 1904; and Professor Paul Passy, 
who was present (at that time they both lived 
in the environs of Paris and near each other), 
would be able to bear witness to this statement 
if he should remember it. Probably the state- 
ment of the relationship must have been pro- 
pounded for the first time at the Congress of 
Americanists in Brussels in 1879, where 
Henry read a paper on Aleutian. Pilling’s 
« Bibliography of the Eskimo Language ' » 
contains the following remark on this matter 
(under the signature Henry, V.): — 


Grammaire comparée de trois langues hyperbo- 
réennes : grénlandais, tchiglerk, aléoute. 
Manuscript left, August 1879, in the hands of 


1. J. C. Pilling, Bibliography of the Eskimo Lan- 
guage (Smithsonian Institution, Washington, 1887), 
P- 43- 





M. Bamps, secretary of the Congrés des Américanistes 
de Bruxelles, and which will probably never appear, 
because the Congress does not publish its memoirs, and 
refuses nevertheless to return the manuscripts which 
have been furnished it. — HENRY. 


In his « Grammaire de la langue Innok », 
which was published in 1878 on the basis of 
the philological. material brought home from 
the Eskimo at the mouth of the Mackenzie 
River by the missionary E. Petitot, V. Henry 
had rejected the idea of any relationship 
between the Eskimo dialects and the languages 
of the Ural-Altaic or Malayo-Polynesian groups ; 
but the very next year, in his Aleutian gram- 
mar (p- 3), he declared that, after having 
learned to know the Aleutian language, the 
hypothesis that the Eskimo language is connect- 
ed with the Ural-Altaic groups no longer 
appeared to him untenable. He stated that the 
knowledge of the Aleutian language might 
perhaps offer us a contribution towards solving 
the problem of the origin of the hyperborean 
races. 

This problem, in reality, had already been 
taken up earlier, first by the Danish eskimo- 
logist H. Rink, later by the French linguist 
Lucien Adam. The former, in 1871, had 
referred to the agreement in the dual and plural 
endings (-k and -#) between the Eskimo lan- 
guage and the Samoyede-Finnish languages °. 
The latter had rejected the possibility of 
classifying the Eskimo either with any American 
Indian language or with the Uralo-Altaic lan- 
guages. Against this view Rink entered his 
protest in « The Eskimo Tribes » (2 [1891]: 
31), calling to mind anew the striking simil- 
arity to Siberian languages. 

The greatest effort hitherto made to connect 
the Aleut and Eskimo languages we owe to 
the well-known Dutch philologist C.C. Uhlen- 


2. H. Rink, Om Eskimoernes Herkomst (On the 
Origin of the Eskimo),.in Aarboger for Nordisk Oldkyn- 
dighed (Kebenhavn, 1871), p. 288, 
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beck. In the pretace to his «Eskimo Grammar »,, 
published in 1907 ', he remarks as follows on 
his treatment of the Aleut language : 


It may perhaps be wondered at that Aleutian has 
nearly been left out of consideration, but at present it has 
not been possible for me to form any clear notiori of the 
degree of the relationship which connects the Aleutian 
with the Eskimo language proper. Perhaps it will become 
clear, with closer investigation, that the Aleut language 
may be considered as a dialect which has deviated greatly 
from the West Eskimo, and that my earlier utterance to the 
opposite effect (in ZDMG, 60°: 114) has been precipitate. 
In the same direction some individual points of confor- 
mity between Aleutian and West Eskimo are distinctly 
visible, although there are many more points in which 
West Eskimo is in accord with its more eastern rela- 
tives. 


Uhlenbeck, then, had had the same experience 
as had formerly V. Henry. At first glance, the 
Aleut language looked so foreign, that the 
observer was compelled to dismiss the idea of 
any relationship with the Eskimo. By closer 
analysis, however, related forms and functions 
were discovered beneath the surface. Uhlenbeck 
in his « Eskimo Grammar », has deepened the 
subject, not only by drawing Aleutian within 
the scope of his examination, — albeit in a 
passing way by occasional references in brack- 
ets *, but also by endeavoring in a series of 


1. C.C. Uhlenbeck, Ontwerp van eene vergelijkende 
Vormleer der Eskimotalen (Verhandelungen der Koninkl. 
Akademie van Wetenschappen te Amsterdam, Letter- 
kunde N.S. 8, 1907). 

2. These references throw strong gleams of light on 





comments on the Aleut language * to throw 
a broader light on the connection of those 
American Arctic languages with the Ural-Altaic 
and the Finnish-Ugrian groups of languages. 
In this endeavor he has sided with Trombetti, 
but the conclusions that may be drawn in this 
way are often rather uncertain. 

Rasmus Rask was undoubtedly the first to 
endeavor to prove, on the basis of his own 
records and on scientific grounds, that Aleutian 
and Eskimo are. of the same family. Even if 
one cannot call them sister-languages, they 
bear the impress of a more distant relationship 
in the many features which they evidently 
have inherited’ in common from a mother- 
tongue. These languages, now becoming 
extinct, once led a flourishing existence on tie 
trails of communication between the Old 
World and the New — on the islands in and 
around the coasts of Bering Strait. In Petrograd 
happy accident brought Rask in contact with 
two natives of the Aleutian Islands at a time 
when these remote districts: were still virgin 
territory tor explorers. 


Copenhagen, DENMARK, 1921. 


the grammatical relationship of both languages. I empha- 
size the following points in Uhlenbeck’s grammar: Aleut 
dual and plural ending in kik and n (p. 12, cf. 60), 
vocative in -a (p. 14), the -ku suffix (p. 42), the posses- 
sive suffixes (p. 18, 51, 60), ingan (p. 45), kin (p. 46). 
3. Published in the Zeitschrift der Deutschen Mor- 
genlandischen Gesellschaft, pp. 59-61 (1905-07). 
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A CHARACTERISTIC PENUTIAN FORM OF STEM 


By E. Sapir 


In spite of its somewhat top-heavy intro- 
duction Dr. Leo J. Frachtenberg’s ‘‘ Com- 
parative Studies in Takelman, Kalapuyan and 
Chinookan Lexicography (International 
Journal of American Linguistics, vol. I, n° 2, 
pp. 175-182) is a decidedly valuable and wel- 
come contribution to our gradually progressing 
knowledge of the relations between the seve- 
ral linguistic ‘‘ stocks ” of the Pacific Coast. He 
does not go so far as to deduce genetic rela- 
tionship between Takelma, Kalapuya, and 
Chinook on the basis of the lexical evidence 
presented in his paper, but he does ‘‘ make 
bold to predict that additional data will be 
produced in the near future ” tending to 
confirm such a conclusion. Elsewhere in the 
paper he states : ‘‘ I have collected a mass of 
material establishing a probable common ori- 
gin for the Kusan, Siuslawan, Yakonan, and 
(perhaps) Kalapuyan languages which wilt be 
presented in the near future. ” Though he 
chides Dixon and Kroeber for their hasty 
announcement of the Hokan and Penutian 
groupings, he remarks, somewhat unexpec- 
tedly : “* The absence of conclusive evidence 
concerning Penutian and Hokan is the more 
unfortunate, as there exist strong reasons to 
believe that the Takelman, Kusan, Siuslawan, 
Yakonan, Kalapuyan, and (perhaps) Chinookan 
languages spoken in Oregon may be proven to 
be Penutian sister-tongues. ” 

All this is very interesting to me, as it 
chimes with conclusions or hypotheses I had 
arrived at independently. On the appearance 





of Frachtenberg’s Coos grammar‘ it soon became 
clear to me that the morphological and lexical 
resemblances between Takelma and Coos were 
too numerous and fundamental to be explain- 
ed away by accident or plausibly accounted 
for by borrowing. This in spite of the very 
great differences of phonetics and structure 
that separate the two languages. The appea- 
rance of Frachtenberg’s Siuslaw material * has 
only tended to confirm this impression, further, 
to make it perfectly obvious that Coos ‘and 
Siuslaw, as Frachtenberg announces, are 
divergent representatives of a single linguistic 
stock. Meanwhile comparison of Takelma, Coos, 
and Siuslaw with Dixon and Kroeber’s Penutian 
group of California (Costanoan, Miwok, 
Yokuts, Wintun, and Maidu) disclosed an 
astonishing number of both lexical and mor- 
phological correspondences, correspondences 
which were first dimly brought to my con- 
sciousness years ago by certain morphological 
resemblances between Takelma and Yokuts, 
later and more vividly by the decidedly Penu- 
tian ‘* feel” of Coos grammar. In spite of our 
slight knowledge of most of the Californian 
languages involved, I succeeded in getting to- 
gether what I believe to be a quite respectable 
mass of evidence tending to unite the southern 


1. Coos, an Illustrative Sketch (Handbook of Ame- 
rican Indian Languages, BBAE 40, part 2, 1914, 
PP- 297-429). : 

2. Lower Umpqua Texts (CU, 4, 1914) ; Siuslawan 
(Lower Umpqua), an Illustrative Sketch (Handbook of 
American Indian Languages, BBAE 40, part 2, 1917, 
Pp- 431-629). 
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languages with those of Oregon into a large 
and highly differentiated ‘‘ stock ”. 
Unfamiliarity with Alsea (Yakonan) and 
Kalapuya made it impossible for me to follow 
the chain of evidence geographically. Neverthe- 
less, Chinookan points of contact soon mani- 
fested themselves too persistently to be brushed 
aside. _fter hesitating for a long while to take 
up seriously 
Chinook, one of the most isolated and mor- 
phologically specialized languages in America, 
with the Penutian languages of Oregon, I now 
find myself forced by the evidence to admit 
such an affiliation as not only possible but 
decidedly probable. In view of the clear points 
of lexical contact and of the phonetic shifts 
that Frachtenberg has established, even if only 
ina preliminary way, between Takelma and 
Kalapuya, his further hypothesis of a funda- 
mental connection between Kalapuya and 
Chinook was, for me, to be looked for a priori. 
I believe it only fair to add that the manuscript 
evidence that I possess of the relation between 
Chinook and various languages to the south is 
much stronger than the comparatively scanty 
lexical data presented by Frachtenberg '. 


1. Even of the nineteen cognates given by Frachten- 
berg no less than nine or ten, it seems to me, are almost 
certainly borrowings. This is particularly obvious in the 
case of Kalapuya u' skan cup and u'lxay% SEAL. Both of 
these nouns have taken over bodily the Lower Chinook 
feminine prefix uw- of u’-cgan cup and u'-Ixaiu SEAL. 
Moreover, the Kalapuya, as an inland people, could 
hardly be expected to possess a native term for the seal. 
As for u'-cgan, that is merely a secondary feminine for- 
mation from Chinook 7'-cgan (masc.) CEDAR. This 
alone would prove Kalapuya u' skan cuP to be a borrow- 
ing from Chinook. 

The fifty-three Takelma-Kalapuya correspondences are 
of a very different sort and bear all the ear-marks of 
genuineness, I take this opportunity of correcting a few 
errors. For Takelma dak‘- To FINISH (p. 180) read flap‘g-; 
for t‘pdlt‘ sNaIL (pp. 180, 181) read t‘balt‘ ; for dip‘ 
CAMASS (p. 180) read dip‘ ; for tléwex FLEA (p. 181) read 
tewéx. Frachtenberg’s statement that « Takelma ts 
remains unchanged » in Kalapuya (p. 180) is incorrect, as 


‘ 


the possibility of affiliating. 





However, further evidence serving to link 
Chinook both with Kalapuya and with Coos- 
Siuslaw-Alsea will no doubt have been discov- 
ered by Frachtenberg by the time this paper is 
published. , 

The greatest surprise was still awaiting me. 
Tsimshian occupies a peculiarly isolated posi- 
tion. In its morphological aspects it offers 


hardly any specific points of resemblance to 


the neighboring Nadene languages (Haida, 
Tlingit, Athabaskan). With the Wakashan- 
Salish-Chimakuan group to the south it shares, 
e. g., initial reduplication to express distribu- 
tive and plural ideas and a series of classifying 
suffixes appended to numeral stems. In its 
deeper morphological features, however, 
Tsimshian stands quite apart from these lan- 
guages. Lexically too, aside from a number of 
more or less patent loan-words, there seem to 
be no stems that Tsimshian shares with any of 
the neighboring languages. A tentative com- 
parison with the Penutian (or, if one prefers, 
hypothetically Penutian) languages of Oregon 
revealed a considerable number of correspon- 
dences both in the lexical material and in some 
of the more intimate and fundamental features 
of the morphology. Should it be possible to 
demonstrate (and I am fairly sanguine that it 
can be demonstrated) that Tsimshian is a de- 
tached northern offshoot of Penutian, we would 
be compelled to face a most interesting fact in 
linguistic differentiation and in the distribu- 
tion of American tribes. 

The data for the various assertions I have 
made in this paper I expect to present in 
extenso in the future. The fundamental type of 
Penutian language seems to be a predomi- 
nantly inflective one, as exemplified say in 
Miwok, Yokuts and, in more specialized form, 
in Takelma. The tremendous morphological 


Takelma possesses no ts ; al-tsil RED (pp, 180, 181) 
should be corrected to al-ts:!il. 
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divergences exhibited by the various languages 
here grouped together are due, it would seem, 
to two main types of change : the gradual 
breaking down of inflective forms and the 
consequent growth of more analytic forms (e. 
g., in Costanoan and, ina less extreme way, in 
Coos) ; and thé evolution of special synthetic 
developments, as in Chinook, often, no doubt, 
under the influence of alien languages, as in 
Maidu and Tsimshian. It is, of course, entirely 
premature to group th¢ Penutian languages 
genetically, but the following provisional 
scheme may be of some slight value as an aid 
to convenient visualization. 


A. Californian group 
Miwok 
Costanoan 

2. Yokuts 
3. Wintun 
4. Maidu 
B. Oregon group 
1. Takelma 
2. Oregon Coast group 
Coos 
Siuslaw 
Yakonan 
3. Kalapuya 
C. Chinookan 
D. Tsimshian 


It may well be that Frachtenberg’s as yet 
unpublished data on Kalapuya and Yakonan 
will force a readjustment of the languages 
under B ; as for group A, possibly Wintun and 
Maidu form a closer unit, analogous to that 
undoubtedly comprised by Miwok and Costa- 
noan '*. 


1. See A. L. Kroeber, The Chumash and Costanoan 
Languages, UCP 9: 237-271, particularly 259-263 (1910); 
also The Languages of the Coast of California north of 
San Francisco (loc. cit., 1911, pp. 273-435), pp. 306-308. 


One of the most striking of the more inti- 
mate structural peculiarities of Takelma is the 
presence of a large number of stems of type 
cv; cv(c2)-, i.e. of stems with repeated vowel. 
In the verb, this method of stem formation has, 
to a large extent, taken over a grammatical 
significance, in some cases characterizing the 
aorist stem, in others, less numerous, the verb- 
stem proper. It is, however, frequently illus- 
trated in. the noun, adjective, and adverb as 
well *. Examples are : 


yana > ACORN 

mahai LARGE 

waga- TO BRING (non-aorist) 
baxam- TO COME (aorist) 

legem- KIDNEY 

yewe® PERHAPS 

sebe- TO ROAST (non-aorist) 
lehei- TO DRIFT DEAD TO LAND (aorist) 
yiwin SPEECH 

-xiwi- TO ROT (non-aorist) 
ginig- TO GO SOMEWHERE (aorist) 
mot’ op* SEED-BEATER 

olom FORMERLY 

odo- TO HUNT FOR (non-aorist) 
lop’od- TO RAIN (aorist) 

sitliwvk® CRICKET 

iiyiit’s- TO LAUGH (aorist) 


Turning to Coos, we find that this same type 
of stem formation, though apparently not pro- 
vided with formal significance, is very common. 
It is so very characteristic of the noun, indeed, 
that Frachtenberg’s failure to mention it in his 
Coos grammar must be set down as a curious 
oversight. By actual count I find in his Coos 


2. For details see The Takelma Language of South- 
western Oregon (BBAE 40, part 2, 1912, pp. 1-296), 
§§ 40, 86, 109. 

3. lam omitting all stress and pitch accents in this 
paper, also normalizing all orthographies to correspond 
to the recommendations of the Phonetic Committee of 
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vocabulary ‘ no less than 140 examples of such 
nouns (and adjectives), 35 of verb stems, and 
9 of adverbs. These figures show conclusively 
that we are dealing with a real formative 
feature of the language, not with an arbitra- 
tily selected congeries of words. A few of the 
examples are : 


yabas MAGGOTS 
yalag Gray (of hair) 
manat CROWD 
cala‘t'1s, CRACK 
gawa CHEEK 

maha- TO SCARE 
ak‘anak-:TO STICK OUT 
kay'al- TO DECAY 
gala“- TO HURT 
tlala’- TO BARK 
hakwat as IF 

ehe GONE 

wehel STOMACH 

tsehes ALIVE 

kel ettis CORNER 
Pipene WINGS 
en'ek--'TO STICK OUT 
ege TO DIE (plur.) 
xeyett TO TWIST TO ONE SIDE 
ele SHOUTS 

welex- TO STOOP 
kweet. TO LIVE 
ehentc FAR AWAY 
Pcwd MAT 

kwwmts FEATHER 
wittn BLOOD 

cul" RAZOR-CLAM 
l:kurt FEATHERS 
itistl- TO RECOGNIZE 
Inti- TO CARRY 

tumts- TO HOLD BACK INFORMATION 
kuti*’- TO. OVERTAKE 
wixkin- TO STEAL 


1. See pp. 191-213 of Coos Texts, CU 1, 1913. 





ylki* LONG AGO 
u"yu* RAINBOW 
mo-yus ANUS 
tso’no’ BOTH WAYS 


It does not seem plausible that these and 
numerous analogous examples are merely 
secondary phonetic developments due to pro- 
gressive or regressive vocalic harmony 2. To at 
least some extent Coos possesses forms with 
repeated vowel that are of grammatical sig- 
nificance, notably certain irregular plurals of 
nouns and adjectives, e.g. : 


tse*y-ux" SMALL 
knes HUNCHBACK 


plur. tse*ye*-ne 


kene*yes-e 


The very irregularity of such forms points to 
their archaic character. They are obviously 
analogous to such Takelma adjectival plurals 
as : 


-t*gem BLACK 
-t“gey-ap-x ROUND 
ba**ls LONG 


plur. -t‘geme-t‘it‘ 
-t“geye-p‘-1t* 
ba**las-it' 


Analogous forms seem to be found in Lower 
Umpqua (Siuslaw), though apparently not so 
‘characteristically. I do not feel as clear about 
them as yet as about the corresponding Coos 
formations. Examples are : 


yatga-a"" HOLE 
haya'tit WIDOW 
hatca-t LONG 
pa°nga MEDICINE-MAN 
taha' nk QUIVER 
ca" ya PENIS 
?'saxan STOMACH 
Rayak EAGLE 
ga’xal FISH-NET 
xwa'ka HEAD 
tawat- TO GAMBLE 


2. See Frachtenberg’s Coos, BBAE 40, 2: § 7. 
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ambha- TO BE WILLING 
atas ONLY 

wi mulc RAT 

pt's:p FISH-HAWK 
muSi*-a'* ELDER SISTER 
?ilms CHILD 

?t°wi'st SUNSET 
tsumul*e* MUSKRAT 
tst"kwt LEGGINGS 
tumittc. MATCHES 
pund-t SHARP 

awi hn- TO LOSE 
wi'tsin- TO CAMP 
mu'l'u BREECH-CLOTH BELT 
tixmu'ku* BOW-STRING 


Many more forms of this type, though not as 
many as in Coos, could be cited, but, on the 
whole, one gets the feeling that it had ceased 
to be a live and productive method of stem 
formation. An apparent tendency to loss of 
vowels and consequent formation of consonan- 
tal clusters would seem to have counteracted 
the persistence of the type. Comparison with 
Coos seems to confirm this, e.g. : 


L. Umpqua ma*'gtt crow 
(Siuslaw) 
tipa’*n, tpe*s"n wings 
Coos ma‘ gatt 
t tpene 


In both Coos and Siuslaw, it should be noted, 
forms with repeated vowels are sometimes 
related, as in Takelma, to monovocalic forms, 


é.g.: 


Coos manat crowd 
Ptpene wings, feathers 
xalaw-is heat 

L.U. yatga-a« - hole 
pan‘ga medicine-man 


manta’a- to keep company 

Pipe wings 

xalw-ts hot 

yatg-* i-tq-to dig 

ping- to dance a medicine 
dance 


Whether the type of stem with repeated 
vowel is found also in Alsea (Yakonan) must 





wait for an answer until Frachtenberg’s mate- 
rial is available. This applies also to Kalapuya. 
The Kalapuya forrns that he gives in his com- 
parative study number several of the type, 
eg. : 

tkanaq fly 

gal'am silverside salmon 

gauwan Chinook salmon 

patam drunk (Chinook Jargon) 

golog swan (Chinook) 

dugulhw owl 

mu’ lukwa cow 


but, suggestive as such examples are, not much 
can be done with them when torn apart from 
their grammatical and statistical context. In 
Chinook and Tsimshian the type cannot be 
demonstrated to exist. It is evident from inter- 
nal evidence and from its numerous and often 
complex clusters of consonants that vowels 
have dropped out very trequently in Chinook, 
so that an originally present type of stem for- 
mation (c)vc,v(c.)- would be expected, under 
the destructive influence of phonetic processes, 
to have disappeared as such. Possibly, however, 
comparative evidence and closer study of 
Chinookan material may eventually reveal the 
former existence of the type. Such forms as 
-kala Man (cf. also Wishram -gi-kal HUSBAND), 
-kakole’ EEL < *-ka‘kwale’ (cf. Wishram 
-gakwal), -sala FRESH-WATER CLAM, faxant SIX (cf. 
Wishram txam), and ca*yum GRIZZLY BEAR (cf. 
plural cayam-ukc) are, for the present, sugges- 
tive but too isolated to constitute convincing 
evidence. 

As soon as we turn to the Penutian languages 
of California, we are at once struck by the 
large number of nouns, adjectives, and verb 
stems thatare formed on the pattern (c)vc;v(c,)-. 
Examples from Wintun * are : 


1. Taken from S. A. Barrett’s vocabulary, pp. 81-87 
of The Ethno-geography of the Pomo and neighboring 
Indians (University of California Publications in Ameri- 
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apa- mother’s brother 
tahal tongue 

daka belly 

anak knee 

kama bed 

iaral mush-paddle 
kada deer-snare 

aka bitter 

Rana to sleep 

hara to go (D)' 

elet infant 

te*me rib 

kewel house 

wene medicine 

ti:nik nose (Southerly dialect) 
i‘mit milk 

tiwi*l rattlesnake 

hi'ti* shell-beads 

tiki sand 

wini to see (D) 
ko'so"l lungs 

poto intestines 

no'ko" arrow 

no'lo’ smoke 

do'ko’ knife 

tco’ro’ fish-net 

cotok pestle 

su’no’ nose (Northerly dialect) 
pu'ru’ heart 

u'du'i rabbit-skin robe 
tu'ru'l magnesite beads 
tu'nu’k cradle 

su'ru't burden net 
yuru’ rain 

ku pu'm fingers 

u'tcu’- younger sister 
lu'mu’ dead 

mu‘hu* to sing 


can Archaeology and Ethnology, vol. 6, 1908, pp. 1- 
332). 
1. Forms marked (D) are quoted from R. B. Dixon’s 
Outlines of Wintun Grammar (Putnam Anniversary 


Volume 1909, pp. 461-476). 





It is evident at a glance that the type is very 
much in evidence in Wintun. By actual count 
I find that considerably more than a third of 
the nouns and adjectives listed by Barrett for the 
« Southerly » dialect belong to it. 

Equally evident is the type in Maidu. From 
Dixon’s grammar ? I may quote : 


waka’ meat 
tsaka* pitch 
tsa‘wa teeth 
paka sinew 
ma‘wa hip 
yaha’ good 
wasa’ bad 
-tala- to crush 
heme gopher 
sede blood 

benek tomorrow 
hini eye 

bini net 

ki-wi* back 
mini’ nipples 
yimt arm 

piti> dung 

simi month 
tsibi* nails 
-pwili- to roll 
-tibil- to wind around 
wohol heavy 
kélé- to rotate 
ono’- head 
ko’wo" armpit 
yoso’ field-mouse 
kono’ baby 
nolo’ pack-basket 
bono’ ear 

poko* sun 

koyo’ valley 
wo'no’- to die 


2. Maidu, an illustrative Sketch (Handbook of Ameri- 
can Indian Languages, BBAE : 40, part 1, 1910, pp. 679- 
734). 
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buku tail 

butu far 

suku’ sthoke 
ku'lu’ evening 
mu‘su’ face 


It is clear that the type is as much alive in 
Maidu as in Wintun, and, as in Wintun, it 
seems, further, to be rather more characteristic 
of the noun than of the verb. This may be 
only apparent, however, as our knowledge of 
the verb morphology of these“ languages is far 
from complete. 

Turning to Yokuts, we find the type of stem 
formation still very much in evidence. I select 
from Kroeber’s lists '. Examples of nouns 
are : 


Papad shoulder 
marad tears 
kabad wings 
tabak deer-tick 
capan coal 
wadak head-net 
Rewe't back 
tehet” head louse 
tcchen fog 

bidik faeces 
dimik prairie falcon 
Pipin sky 

idik water 

cikid arrow 

ip'in ground acorns 
Pixik nose 

mikic throat 

liqit earth 
wohé'cit panther 
ny°tc2 youth 

#79 hair 

pt? penis 


1. See The Yokuts Language of South Central California, 
UCP 2: 165-377 (1907). For this paper I use only 
Yaudanchi forms (see pp. 240-254 for vocabulary). 





cams lungs 

42h09 grizzly bear 
cryad antelope. 
tap, buckeye 
tcaxatc soaproot 
sa°"kan tobacco 
cokad hole 

jdat ball 

wack belt 

putuc acorn 


The list might be greatly extended. A large 
number of verbs also belong to this type, e.g.: 


awa? to dislike 
tawac to be thirsty 
paxat to mourn for 
tcadax to turn 
dixid to make a basket 
pinit? to ask 

pitid to tell 

pitciw to catch 
tcitid to pull hair 
winis to be ready 
xiPiw to be angry 
tcixitc to be sick 
idik to sing 

wad) to dodge 

adzy to be on 

cutux to skin 
dukud to bury 
dumuk to sweat 
Ruyuk to scratch 
nubuk to kneel 
hupuc to select 


Before certain suffixes these stems, like other 
disyllabic stems, lose their second vowel, e.g. : 


dukud (imperative) dukd-un (present-future) 
dukud-ji (past) dukd-ut (passive) 


According to Kroeber this stem alternation is 
purely phonetic, not morphologic, in charac- 
ter, so that direct comparison with the stri- 
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kingly similar stem alternations of Takelma 
(e.g. aorist p'eleg- TO GO TO WAR : non-aorist 
p'elg-) is not feasible. However, this matter 
certainly needs further investigation, particu- 
larly as not all of Kroeber’s forms seem to 
conform to his phonetic rule (loss of second 
vowel before a suffix beginning with a vowel). 
It may well be, on the other hand, that what 
was in remote origin a purely phonetic alter- 
nation in Takelma gradually assumed a mor- 
phological function. There is nothing to in- 
dicate this at present, however, for Takelma. 


In Miwok (Moquelumnan) the presence of |. 


the type (c)vc,v(c).- is as easy to demonstrate 
as in Wintun, Maidu, and Yokuts. For examples 
of nouns and adjectives I quote from Barrett's 
vocabularies of Coast Miwok ' : 


nawa old man 

ata elder brother 
saka cradle 

panak red-headed woodpecker 
patca poison 

wala Indian potatoe 
heleke neck 

ewe milk 

wene medicine 
ki'lli antler 
kiti‘lak butterfly 
pi'tci* nails 

ko'no* bow 

loko tule 

olok ocean 

posol lungs 

mo’ lok condor 

koto grasshopper 
tso'to’i short 
pwtus infant 
pu'lu'k belly 
ku'luvm bone 
purtcu’ wild onion 


1. See The Ethno-geography of the Pomo and neighboring 
Indians, UCP 6: 68-80. 





u'ku’ hand 
tu'nu'k cradle 
su’ku'i sand 
mu'lu*-ta black 
u'lu’-ta red 
hu'ku stinking 


From Kroeber’s material * the following verb 
stems are cited : 


yaya to sleep 

kata to shut 

ele to see 
-etepé to lie on one’s stomach 
kelpe to swallow 

nete to count 

nipité to sit with folded leg 
hili to pinch 

dw6 to eat 

koyok to see 

toloye to hear 

lutsu to ascend 

ubu to drink 

unu to come 

yunu to kill 

kusu to sit with stretched leg 
nuzu to undress 

uku to enter 

utcu to stay 

yuku to swing 


Costanoan, finally, is perfectly analogous in 
this respect, as in so many others, to Miwok. 
Examples of nouns and adjectives are again 
quoted from Kroeber 3 : 


ama person 
wara body 
patcan blood 


2. See his Miwok sketch (pp. 278-319) in The Languages 
of the Coast of California north of San Francisco, UCP 9: 
273-435 (1911). The Northern Sierra dialect is quoted. 

3. See vocabularies in The Chumash and Costanoan 
Languages (UCP 9: 237-271 [1910]). 
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lawan bow Some examples, furthermore, of vocalic repeti- 
wasar wind tion may be only the secondary result of as- 
lanai neck similation, @.g.: 
hatac foot , 

S. Clara oroc bear ores (four other dialects) 
tcara sky ; 

S. Cruz lasa tongue Jase- (four other dialects) 
wakan snow ee ? 

tcipi knife S.J. B. Pipe 
hesexem old woman ‘ ; 
S. Francisco tipa 

eyes beard 


tceyes jackrabbit 
weren rabbit 
wetel large 
sini child 
kinir fish 

pitin belly 
mini heart 
liti bow 

wixi fish 
worox hair 
kotco boy 

otco ear 

koro foot, leg 
conok bow 
moto cloud 
yokom ice 

tolos knee 
colok moccasin 
coto fire 

locko-, laska- white 
colko- black 
xutu belly 
kunuc pipe 
umux wolf 
pusut small 


It is worth noting that disyllabic stems ot this 
type are in some dialects, particularly in that 
of Monterey, sometimes reduced to mono- 
syllables by the loss of the second vowel, e.g. : 


Monterey S. Juan Bautista 
xurks neck xorkos 

tols knee tolos 

teeis jackrabbit tceyes 


For examples of Costanoan verb stems of type 


(c)vc'v(c.)- I quote from De laCuesta’s Mutsun 
vocabulary * : 


ama to eat 

ara to give 

axa to comb 

ata to examine 
wara to cut 

xawa to call 

Saya to shout 

ene to write 

ele to raise 

wexe to shield 

mete to hide 

sepe to cut hair 

tere to cut hair 

pele to stick 

ipili to lie down 

witi to fall 

wixi to fish 

nimi to strike 

xiri to make dried meat 
olo to become blind 
yoko to become ashes 
moko to be born 

roto to drown 

xopo to give water 
tcorok to become sad 
upu to pay 

utu to guard 

luxun to stick in mud 


1. See J.A. Mason, The Mutsun Dialect of Costanoan 
based on the Vocabulury of De la Cuesta (in UCP 11: 





399-472 [1916]). 
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rusu to spit 

sumu to decay 
tupun to finish 
tculu to jump 


This list might be vastly extended. That the 
second vowel is felt as an integral part of the 
stem is shown by its persistence after infixed 
frequentative -s-, e.g. : 


ele-pu to go 
epe to pass 


else -pu many go 
epse Many pass 


The final impression left on one’s mind is 
that the stem type (c)vc,v(c.)-is quite unmista- 
kably, not to say exuberantly, represented in 
all the Penutian languages of California. It is, 
further, just as unmistakably in evidence in 
Takelma and Coos. Further north it appears 
to die out, in all probability owing to the ope- 
ration of destructive phonetic laws. Its persis- 
tence to a minor extent in Lower Umpqua 
(Siuslaw), however, is highly probable, while 
further data may eventually indicate its 
presence also in Kalapuya. In other words, we 
are not far from having demonstrated its charac- 
teristic presence in the Penutian languages as 
a whole. 

Whether any conceptual significance origi- 
nally attached to this type of stem formation 
it is quite impossible to say at present ; quite 
probably it will always remain impossible. It 
will be interesting to determine later whether 





the Takelma alternation betwen the aorist verb 
stem with repeated vowel and non-aorist verb 
stem with single vowel is an archaic Penutian 
feature or a specialized development peculiar 
to Takelma. It is quite likely, indeed, to prove 
related to the alternation in Coos and Siuslaw 
between the short form and the « amplified » 
form of stem (generally with a-vowel), e.g. : 


Coos thwi'tt- to follow tkwi*yatt 
tentt- to reach tenatt 

Siuslaw tku'm- to close thwam- 
hi*ts- to put on hiyats- 
ittg- to dig yatg- 
hau'- to be ready hawa- 
wi'tu’- to agree wi twa- 


The primary function of the amplified stem is 
the indication, apparently, of durative activity. 
Assuming the « amplified » stem of these lan- 
guages to be related to the aorist (present-past) 
stem of Takelma, it remains to be determined 
whether their amplifying a-vowel is genera- 
lized from stems with radical a (e.g. Siuslaw 
hau‘-) or, on the contrary, the repeating vowel 
of Takelma is a secondary assimilation from an 
older -a- (e.g. peleg from *p‘elag-). More pene- 
trating study of the Californian Penutian lan- 
guages may help to solve this and other simi- 
lar problems. 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEY. 
Ottawa, CANADA. 
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A SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE ON SALINAN AND WASHO 
By E. Sapir 





When my paper on Hokan and Coahuilte- 
can* was first written, Salinan seemed only 
doubtfully Hokan. I therefore relegated the six 
or seven Salinan-Coahuiltecan parallels that 
were then at my disposal to the footnotes (see 
NOS. 3, 4, 5, 31, 47. 54, 103). Even of these 
no. 47 (Salinan /e*m) must be considered very 
doubtful at best. A little later, when I was pre- 
paring my paper on The Position of Yana in the 
Hokan Stock, Dr. J. A. Mason put further Sali- 
nan manuscript data at my disposal. The Hokan 
affiliation of the language seemed to become 
more and more probable and I had little hesita- 
tion in entering the increasing number of Sali- 
nan parallels in my comparative Hokan lists. In 
1918 appeared Dr. Mason’s paper on The Lan- 
guage of the Salinan Indians*, which removed 
all doubt — at least so it seems to me — as to 
where Salinan belongs. Salinan is unmistakably 
Hokan in structural type and resemblances in 
morphology to Chimariko, Yana, and other 
Hokan languages suggest themselves at every 
turn. The agreements with Chimariko are par- 
ticularly. impressive and reveal once more the 
crucial importance of this language to an under- 
standing of Hokan relationships. Unfortunately 
our Chimariko record is very fragmentary and 
is practically certain alwavs to remain so. 

Dr. Mason’s Salinan vocabulary, which forms 
Part IV of his paper, enables me to add a 
number of interesting Salinan-Coahuiltecan 
lexical parallels. In some of these instances, the 
Salinan form is a strikingly corroborative bridge 


1. See this Journal, 280-290. 
2. UCP 14, 1-154. 





between the Hokan and Coahuiltecan forms 
already given. This is notably the case with 
Salinan cwa'n Fish (Tonkawa esva-; Pomo 
ca, aca); Hokan *iswa-, *eswa-. Salinan addi- 
tions to the preceding entries are as follows. 

3. To independent Sal. ke (properly k‘e’) I 
(see note 3 of comparative vocabulary) add 
enclitic objective -ak Me. This corresponds well 
with Tonkawa objective ka ME. 

18. Sal. ita”l, etan SHOULDER, presumably 
from ARM ; cf. also Chim. h- ita sHouLper. Sali- 
nan ita’l.is curiously close to reconstructed 
Hokan *itali, which was formed from compara- 
tive evidence before this Salinan form was avail- 
able (see The Position of Yana in the Hokan 
Stock, p. 33). 

20. Sal. icu”, ico” BREAST. But probably this 
is better put with Chim. h-usi Breast ; Chu- 
mash usu‘i CHEST, HEART. 

33. Sal. t-aa’ DEER. f-of this and other forms 
is the prefixed demonstrative element (see note 
5; t-is Kroeber’s orthography for Mason’s 
t). 

34. Sal. cwa'n, swan, cwa’N, cowa’n- FISH. 

49. Sal. na’ sun. 

53- Sal. k-emi'ltop LIGHTNING ; -l- perhaps 
frequentative infix in stem- emito-. 

54. Sal. -ca occurs also without demons- 
trative t-, t- (t-ca’, tc‘a, t‘-ca’, t*-ca’, tc‘xa’). Cf. 
ca-tole DEW ; u-ca-t, 0-ca’-t TEARS, i.e. EYE-WATER 
(cf. Pomo yu-xa, Chimariko h-uso-’xa; here 
Sal. u’-, uwu-from *wyu-, ordinarily FACE, 
preserves its original meaning of EYE). 

66. Sal. xa‘kic, ka'k‘cu Two. 

69. Sal. maca’L TO BLAZE, TO BURN. 

70. Sal.-x HITHER in ia-x, ie-x, 12-x TOCOME; 
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f,ia, ie TO GO; Sal. -x <-*k‘(#). Cf. also Come- 
crudo ya-k TO COME. 

75. Sal. ema’ t* To Kit. Possibly to be an4- 
lyzed into ema’-t* TO CAUSE TO DIE; -#-, -te- is 
causative in Salinan. 

78. Sal. amo To EAT; amma (Sitjar) To EAT 
(AS GRUEL), TO SUCK. 

79. Sal. icx,icax To EAT ; from Hokan *ixa-k‘-. 
Salinan regularly changes Hokan x toc, s where 
Esselen, Shastan, and Karok likewise change 
it (cf. no 54; also Salinan ¢-cik‘, t-ca"k KNIFE : 
Yana xaga FLINT, see note 20 of comparative 


vocabulary), keeps it (as x or k*) where they - 


keep it (cf. no. 66). Apparently we must reckon 
with two etymologically distinct x-sounds in 
Hokan, presumably palatal x (which tended to 
become assibilated) und velar x (which remai- 
ned in k-position). 

93. Sal. iam, iem,, plural iema‘-It’e TO sEE, 
iema-t TO SHOW, i.€. TO CAUSE TO SEE (-t is causa- 
tive). Salinan iema- corresponds well to Atsu- 
gewi -ima- and Comecrudo imax. 

97. Sal. me to sleep. This goes very well 
with Comecrudo n-emé-t, Karankawa 'm. Pre- 
sumably these forms are to be disconnected 
from Hokan *isama-, *itsama-. 

111. Sal. -Ja-, diminutive suffix. Not explicit- 
ly recognized by Mason, but some of his 
examples seem clear enough : cxapa-la-t PEBBLE 
(cf. cxap STONE) ; fo°-] HEAP (cf. foi MOUNTAIN); 
luane-lo SLAVE, luani-la-yo, OVERSEER, 1.€.SLAVE- 
WARDEN (cf. lua MAN). 

Of even greater interest here are examples of 
Salinan-Coahuiltecan for which I am at present 
unable to find other (or but isolated) Hokan 
cognates. Our list of Hokan-Coahuiltecan paral- 
lels may be thus extended : 


Comecr. ali ; 

Atak. an ear 

Tonk. nel sexual or- 
gans 


119. Sal. e'ntat ear 


120. Sal. enool, nox 
penis 


121. Sal. t-itco'mo be- 
hind, t-i'tcom’ 
back 

122. Sal. ia, ie to go; 


Comecr. semi 
after 


Tonk. yaku- ; 





Ess. tyu toco- — Karan. yé 
me to go 

123. Sal. ica’-k, ica Tonk. xa:to 
togo,towalk = go; Coahu. 
(from Hokan _ka-I to go, 
*ixa-, cf. no. ka-i to walk 
79, above) 

124. Sal. xac, plur. Karan. hékés, 
ka! ci-L to sit haka to sit; 
down, to be Atak. ke 
seated(Hokan 
*ik‘a-) 

125. Sal. k-; Seri k-, Tonk. k- (e.g. 
intransitive ko-pol round, 
(better static) cf. pilil round) 
verb prefix 

126. Sal. p-, transitive Comecr. pa- 
(betteractive) verb prefix 
verb prefix (active ?) 


Of these the last two are of peculiar impor- 
tance, though the available evidence is not full 
enough toenable me to speak with confidence. 
In the first place, Mason’s account of the function 
of the Salinan k- and p-elements does not 
strike me as quite hitting the mark. He calls 
them « intransitive » and « transitive » prefixes 
respectively, yet, as he himself remarks, «many 
cases are found in which p- introduces an intran- 
sitive phrase ». An examination of his verb 
material leads to the feeling that the &-prefix 
primarily characterizes static verbs, i.e. verbs 
of state, quality (adjectives), and non-agentive 
process (e. g. to wake up, to snow, it is hot, 
to be fat), also passives and reflexives (examples 
of « transitives » with k- are probably merely 
inadequately translated passives, e. g. « they 
sought him » is to be understood as « he was 
sought»). Practically all Salinan adjectives have 
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k-. Verbs with p- are evidently active, whether 
transitive or not (e.g. tothink, to circle around, 
to try, to heat, to wound, to seize). Naturally 
it is often a matter of idiom whether a verbal 
idea is conceived of in terms of action or state, 
but the nature of the Salinan classification of 
verbs seems clear enough. This classification 
seems to be a deep-rooted Hokan feature, while 
the Penutian languages classify their verbs into 
true transitives and intransitives. Neither Yana 
nor Chimariko use k- or p- prefixes, but the 
distinction of active and static verbs is made by 
other means. In Chimariko (as in Siouan)they 
are distinguished by differences of pronominal 
treatment, in Yana by differences of stem vo- 
calism. 

The Seri material, wretched as it is, never- 
theless strongly suggests that static verbs (at 
least adjectives and numerals) are characterized 
by the same &-prefix that we have in Salinan 
(e.g k-evik RED', k-masol YELLOW, k-opol BLACK, 
k-ovi BLUE, GREEN, k-o‘px WHITE, k-akol GREAT, 
k-i‘pi GooD, k-ax-ku-m, k-uxo-m Two, k-osoxt 
FOUR). Variant forms clearly suggest that k- is a 
movable element, e. g. sox-ku-m Four. This 
striking Salinan-Seri feature is almost certainly 
paralleled in Tonkawa ko-pol (or k-opol) RounpD, 
as other Hokan-Coahuiltecan cognates (see no. 
61 of comparative vocabulary)exhibit the same 
stem (pol-, pil-, -pel) without the k- prefix. 

Of Coahuiltecan cognates of Salinan active 
p- I am more doubtful. A considerable number 
of Comecrudo verbs that contain a prefixed pa- 
or p- is of the active-type (to burn, to go, to 
drink, to eat, to jump, to rattle [?], to sing, to 
whistle). Unfortunately for our hypothesis not 
a few p- verbs are of the static type (black, cold, 
dead, to lie down’, evening, great, lightning, 
thunder, red, round, to sit, strong, tall, tired, 
white, to blow[wind]).It is difficult to believe 

i. Iam interpreting the orthographies of Hewitt’s 


sourcesas best I can. 
2. Possibly the active verb is meant. 


that all of the latter group are conceived of as 
active, though some (like to lighten, to thun- 
der, wind blows) may well be. We may sur- 
mise that a former active significance of the p- 
prefix was obscured in Comecrudo and that it 
became a generalized verb prefix that could be 
used with both voices. On the other hand, an 
example of the static (adjectival) k- seems to be 
preserved in Comecrudo hicdx sMALL, LITTLE, 
younc (k-ica-x ; cf. Tonk. ca-xun, Coahu.ca-n, 
Atak. cka). 

Besides such Salinan forms as have already 
been recognized as Hokan in the former paper 
or in the Yana study 3, I have noted a number of 
others that seem worth recording, though they 
do not directly bear, for the present, on the 
Hokan relationship of the Coahuiltecan langua- 
ges. They are the fruit of a merely casual read- 
ing of Mason’s paper. There is no .doubt 
that a really careful study of Mason’s Salinan 
material by one that has a full body of Yuman 
or Pomo data to fall back on would yield a 
considerable harvest. I have noted : 


1. Sal. aton- YOUNGER SISTER : Ach. atun YOuN- 
GER BROTHER (cf. Yana-Hokan, no. 123). 

2. Sal. puku arm: Chumash pu ARM, HAND; 
Chim. -pu in h-itan-pu arm (cf. Yana-Hokan, 
no. 23). 

. Sal. acx, aa’cx LIVER : Chim. h-uci LIVER. 

. Sal. icaha”'l, isxa’L URINE : Chumash oxcot 
URINE. 

5. Sal.cu'la’’-t‘, solo resticLe(Hokan *xo'la-?): 

Pomo ya-yol TESTICLES, da-yol KIDNEY. 

6. Sal. t‘io'i OaK, possibly to be understood as 
t‘-io'7 THE-ACORN-TREE : Yana yu- ACORN (cf. 
Yana-Hokan, no. 141). It may be that this 
is to be read -io-i and that -7 is a survival in 
compounds from Hokan ’i- TREE (cf. Yana- 
Hokan, no. 59). Other Salinan torms sugges- 
ting Hokan ’- are k’eso’-? TUNA, ko’i-yi ROOT, 
matai'-yi MILKWEED, mo‘noi'-’yi TOLOACHE. 


>_> Ww 





3. These do not need to be repeated here. 
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7. Sal. t‘-o', t-of PINENUTS : Yana “u-na, ‘u-na 
PINE NUTS (stem ‘u-). 

8. Sal. ¢-o'ke in, WITHIN (from -o'xe ; Salinan ‘ 
and x, as correspondents of Hokan x, see no. 
79 above, seem tointerchange constantly) : 
Hokan *-xulu in (see Yana-Hokan, no 176). 

g. Sal. ke-, locative particle used after preposi- 
tions (e. g. ke'-o HIM, TO HIM, t-ewa"'ko ke 
NEAR ME, lit. THE-NEARNESS TO-ME) : Yana gi, 
objective’ particle. 

10. Sal. k-etca’” LARGE, GREAT : Yana -djal- in 
ba-djal-Larce (cf. Yana-Hokan, no. 9). 

11. Sal. k-its-pilil patnTeD (for -its- cf. k-itc-ka'- 
ten RED, k-itc-mila TRANSPARENT, k-its-tolne 
TWISTED) with final reduplication (also k-if’- 
pelel srripED) : Yana p‘un- TO PAINT; 
Chim. reduplicated -xolxol- (cf. Yana-Hokan, 
no. III). 

12. Sal. k-atulul-na straicut (road): Chim. 
h-a"'doha-n STRAIGHT. 

13. Sal. k-esiyu'k sweet : Chim. h-iqiii-ni swEET 
(read -ixui- ?). 

14. Sal. sa° TO SPEAK, Se’ TO TELL, TO SAY sO, 
em-se'k* HE WHO SPEAKS : Chim. fc-isi’t 1 SAID 
(tc- is pronominal). 

15. Sal. te, t’e TO TELL, TOSAY so: Yana f‘i- 
TO SAY. 

16. Sal. kunip To DEsIRE : Yana k’un- TO LIKE, 
TO WISH. 

17. Sal. -esno-, -esna- TO HEAR (e.g. p-esno'-xo, 
plur. p-esnelo'-xo0 TO HEAR, TO LISTEN, p-esna(i)- 
"ya HE WAS HEARD, possibly assimilated from 
*-isma-, Hokan *isama- EAR (see Yana- 
Hokan, no. 76). 

18. Sal. a:m(k), amk To Kitt: Yana om’dji- 
TO KILL (static form am’dji’-). 

19. Sal. -atce- TosiT (e.g. k-atce-k TO SIT DOWN, 
t-atce-x sEaT): Yana dju- To sit (cf. Yana- 
Hokan, no. 36). 

20. Sal. a*he-n, a°ki'-nyi TO THINK : Yana gi"- 
TO HAVE IN MIND. 

21. Sal. ’a’mes, «mas TO SHOUT, TO CRY : Hokan 
*imi- (*ami- ?) To cry (ct. Yana-Hokan, no. 





82; also no. 72 of Hokan-Coahuiltecan 
comparative list). 

22. Sal. a’xa-p To DIE: Chim. -ko- To DIE; 
Hokan * ak‘a- (?). 

23. Sal. ma*t TO FILL ONESELF: E. Pomo madi 
TO FILL TIGHT (cf. Yana-Hokan, no. 13, 
where another Salinan form, corresponding 
to Yana ba’ni*- TO BE FULL, is better released 
from comparison with Pomo madi). 

24. Sal. oi, plur. oyi-] TO LEARN, TO DETERMINE : 
Yana, E. Pomo -yi- To TEACH, TO SHOW ; 
Hokan *oyi (?). 

25. Sal. um-p, o'mo-p, plur. omo-lo-p To Fi- 
nisH : Hokan *mu- (*umu-?) TO WoRK, TO 
FIX (cf. Yana-Hokan, no. 89). 

26. Sal. -e,-i, makes denominative verbs (e.g. 
k-cowa'n-i TO CATCH FISH from cwa'n FISH) : 
Yana -i-, verbalizes noun stems ending in 
short vowel (e.g. ba-i- TO HUNT DEER from 
ba- DEER). 

27. Sal. -ni, denominative suffix, apparently 
durative intransitive (e.g. k-/ua-ni To BE HUs- 
BANDED from /ua MAN, NOt TO MARRY A MAN, 
as Mason has it ; k-isstatic) ; probably iden- 
tical with adjectival -ne (e. g. ca*'xa’-ne BLUE, 
cf. plur. k-ca*'xa’-te-na’; t-elwa-ne’ sTRONG, 
FIERCE, lit. MANLY, cf. ua above; k-itsto'l-ne 
TWISTED, cf. plur. k-itsto'l-ti-ne) : Chim. -ni, 
-n, « present » durative verb suffix, also ad- 
jectival (e.g. asi-n alla pay-sun, cf. asi DAY ; 
a-tcxum-ni DRY, higqu’i-ni SWEET, lu*yui-n 
SMOOTH, cidji’i-n WET). I suspect that this 
Hokan -ni is primarily durative intransitive 
(or better static). 

28. Sal. -i-, imperative suffix with third person 
pronominal object (e.g. m-alel-i-k ask HtM !): 
Yana -7, imperative suffix. 


Perhaps the most fundamental and persistent 
Hokan feature of Salinan is the great prepon- 
derance of stems with initial vowel. In this 
respect Salinan, like Shastan, Chimariko, and 
Yuman, stands on a more archaic footing than 
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Yana and most Pomo dialects, in which the 
initial vowel is generally elided. As in other 
Hokan languages, and as in Coahuiltecan, there 
is an interchange in Salinan between the stem 
form with initial vowel and with elided vowel. 
Thus, aton-o HIS YOUNGER SISTER but ton’ MY 
YOUNGER SISTER (Mason’s « nominal prefix » a- 
is merely an abstracted stem initial ; cf. Acho- 
mawi atum YOUNGER BROTHER); asak’a FLINT 
but f-cik, t-ca"k KNiFE(Hokan *axaka and *xaka). 
The disappearance of the vowel is, no doubt, 
conditioned by an old shift of accent (a'xa WATER, 
whence Tonkawa ax ; axa’-na TO DRINK, whence 
Tonkawa xana). All in all, there can be no rea- 
sonable doubt that Salinan is a Hokan language, 
in all probability a more typical one than Yana. 
A somewhat involved morphology and the 
obscuring operation of a number of phonetic 
laws had prevented its proper classification at 
the time the Hokan group was set up. 


I feel just as little doubt that Washo isa Hokan 
language. The evidence recently presented for 
this hypothesis by Dixon and Kroeber and by 
myself ' is difficult toexplain away. Morpholo- 
gically Washo is quite close to the North Hokan 
group that includes Shastan, Chimariko, and 
Karok. It has no specific points of resemblance 
to Yana, such parallels as it exhibits being 
shared by other more remote languages of the 
stock. Both Yana and Washo, for instance, 
have a set of local suffixes in the verb, but this 
feature, which has disappeared or all but disap- 
peared in Pomo,is also found in Karok, Shastan, 
and Chimariko. It agrees with Pomo and the 
North Hokan languages in its instrumental verb 
prefixes and its nominal postpositions ; these 
features mark it-off from Yana and Salinan.As 
regards the treatment of the old Hokan initial 
vowels, Washo is exactly on the same footing 
as Salinan. It preserves them as a rule (e.g. 


1. Dixon and Kroeber, Linguistic Families of California, 
UCP 16: 47-118 (1919); see pp. 104-112. 





d-i*be NECK : Walapai ipuk, Tonkawa hepeia ;eu To 
EAT, contrast E. Pomo wa; d-i-yekTOoTH: Yuman 
tyau, Comecrudo 7'y, contrast E. Pomo yao") and 
is thus, in this important respect, more archaic 
than Yana itself. Lexically Washo is no closer 
to Yanathan to Pomo, Chimariko,and Yuman; 
indeed, it is less close. What evidence we have, 
therefore, is to the effect that the Hokan-like 
aspect of Washo is not a secondary feature of 
the language due to the influence of Yana, the 
nearest recognized Hokan language, but is due 
to the fact that it has preserved a large number 
of fundamental Hokan stems'and morphological 
characteristics. 

Its geographical position is interesting and 
important. It stands as a Hokan waif at the 
western end of the Great Basin. Like its close 
relatives in California, it was cut off from the 
Coahuiltecan area and the Yuman tribes to the 
south by the movements of Athapascan and 
Shoshonean peoples. Within California itself 
it is reasonable to suppose that an old Washo- 
Pomo-Yana continuum was broken up by the 
southward movement of Penutian tribes, so 
that Washo and Pomo now stand as Hokan 
islands. This southward drift of the Penutian 
group is rendered plausible by the affiliation 
of these languages with Takelma, Coos, and 
certain other languages of Oregon and beyond. 
The proof for this I hope to give in another 
paper. 

It is not at all probable that the Hokan-Coa- 
huiltecan group as at present defined is more 
than a temporary adumbration of some larger 
grouping that may be expected to result from 
closer study. The isolation of Chontal and the 
presence of a number of Pueblo languages 
between the Colorado and the Gulf that still 
await study suggest that the picture may yet be 
filled in. And to the east it is not impossible 
that Atakapa may prove to be a link between 
Coahuiltecan and the Tunica group. But all this 
is tor the future. 
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THE CLASSIFICATION OF AMERICAN LANGUAGES 


By TRUMAN MICHELSON 





The recent article by Dr. Boas, Amer. 
Anthrop., N. S., 23 : 367 et sq., is a discus- 
sion of the theoretical point of view one should 
adopt in classifying American languages. On 
the whole I am very much in sympathy with 
his remarks : see my paper on American lan- 
guages in the Journal of the Washington Aca- 
demy of Sciences, VII : 222 et sq. (1917). But 
there is one point which I think Dr. Boas over- 
looks when discussing the borrowing of mor- 
phological features, admitting that he has made 
it very plausible that a number of borrowings 
occur where they had not been previously sus- 
pected. And thisis, that if the morphological 
resemblances between two supposedly distinct 
but contiguous stocks were entirely due to bor- 
rowings, by the doctrine of chances we should 
expect to find similar borrowings in another sup- 


posedly distinct but contiguous stock. And this | 


isnot the case in at least certain instances. Thus 
Athapascan, so far asis known, has been in 
just as intimate contact for a very long period 
with Salishan and Esquimauan as with Tlingit, 
but there is but slight resemblance structurally 
between Athapascan,Salishan and Esquimauan. 
On the other hand admittedly there is a very 
decided structural resemblance between Atha- 
pascan and Tlingit, even if the amount of vo- 
cabulary held in common is small. Or again, 
Algonquian, so far as we know, has been in just 
as intimate contact with Iroquoian, Siouan, and 
Muskhogean for at least several hundred years as 
ithas with Esquimauan. Yet structurally Esqui- 





mauan and Algonquian resemble each other, and 
similarly Siouan and Muskhogean : but observe 
that the first pair does not resemble the second 
pair nor does either member of the first group 
fesemble either one of the second. The contrast 
between Algonquian and Esquimauan on the 
one hand and Athapascan on the other is another 
case in point. Similar cases occur in the south- 
west and also northwest. Now if the above 
were entirely due to borrowing we should expect 
to find resemblances equally distributed where 
supposedly distinct stocks are contiguous. If 
the resemblances are confined to one or two 
features, they may be safely ascribed to accultur- 
ation ; but when there are far-reaching struc- 
tural resemblances between two or more suppo- 
seldy distinct (and especially contiguous) stocks 
we may legitimately infer an ancient genetic 
connection which perhaps can no longer be 
proved owing to very early differentiation. The 
actual application of the above principle on a 


large scale is quite another thing. We are pro- 


bably not yetin a position to make final announ- 
cement of such ancient genetic connections ; 
though tentative results might properly be made 
public. The recent efforts to prove genetic con- 
nections on a large scale have been deplorable 
from a methodological point of view. Enthusiasts 
have cast all prudence to the winds; still their 
work has not been entirely in vain, for they 
have at least called attention to problems which 
must be faced sooner or later. 
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AMERICAN LINGUISTICS IN 1852 


By Grorce Grant Mac Curpy 


In looking over the old letters at the resid- 
ence of the late Mrs. Edward E. Salisbury in 
New Haven recently, there was found one 
from Wm. W. Turner to Professor Salisbury. 
In the hope that it may throw some light on 
the history of the development of American 
linguistics, I offer it herewith for publica- 
tion : 


Washington, Oct. 23d, 1852. 
My dear Sir : 

« The Rev. Cyrus Byington’s Grammar of 
the Choctaw Language, which he has rewritten 
at my request with the hope of having it print- 
ed by the Smithsonian Institution, has been 
submitted for approval to yourself and Prof. 
Felton of Cambridge. Prof. Felton’s opinion 
(a very favorable one) has been received, and 
we are now awaiting the result of your exami- 
nation and the return of the MS. 

« Mr. Byington is in New York waiting to 
begin the further revision & printing of the 
work, for which he has received the per- 
mission of the Board of Missions. It is intended 
that — in case the work goes on — I shall 
first carefully read over the MS. making & 
suggesting such alterations as may appear neces- 
sary, and sending it on in portions to 
Mr. Byington, who after the final revision ‘will 
pass it into the hands of the printers. The 
proofs will also be sent to me ; so that every- 
thing will be done that can be under the cir- 
cumstances to bring it out in a creditable 
manner. I should mention that the orthography 
will be altered to correspond with the Dakota 
Grammar & Dictionary. 


« You will therefore please return the MS. ff 
as soon as you conveniently can to the Smith- fj 


sonian Institution. 


« How comes on the Oriental Society ? I 


have not heard or seen anything of the New 


Haven Meeting this month. Have you had one? 


If so, I trust you will publish an account of it, 


that Iand the other absentees may know what ff 


was done. 
Very truly yours, 


(Signed :) Wm. W. Turner. 
« Prof. Edw. E. Salisbury. 


« P. §.-I need hardly assure you that I shall 
be glad to receive and profit by any suggestions 
that may occur to you in looking over 
Mr. Byington’s MS. Prof. Felton justly objects 
to the term negative voice — of course it should 
be negative form. » 


The Smithsonian Institution did not publish 


this work. The reasons for its failure so to do | 


can only be surmised. It had however 
previously published the Dakota Grammar and 
Dictionary ‘, to which Turner refers in his 
letter. Of the two distinguished professors, to 
whom the rewritten manuscript had been sub- 
mitted, C. C. Felton was Professor of Greek 
Literature at Harvard and later (1860) became 
president of that college ; while Edward 
E. Salisbury was at the time Professor of 
Arabic and Sanskrit Languages and Literature 
in Yale College. 

The original manuscript of the Rev. 


1. Rev. S. R. Riggs. Smithsonian Contr. to Knowl., 


vol. IV, 
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vir. Byington’s Grammar of the Choctaw Lan- 
gage eventually came into possession of the 
[ibrary of the American Philosophical Society ; 
sod in 1870 was edited by the late Professor 
paniel G. Brinton ', who in his introduction 
io the work states that Byington had also pre- 


red a Choctaw dictionary of some 15.000 


words (Pilling says about 16.000), the manu- 
script for which was still in possession of the 
Byington family in 1870. The Grammar re-ap- 

red the following year in the Proceedings 
ofthe American Philosophical Society (vol. rr, 
pp: 317-367). The Dictionary, edited by John 
R. Swanton and Henry S. Halbert, appeared 
in 1915 as Bulletin 46 of the Bureau of Amer- 


ian Ethnology, a portrait of Byington (who. 


died in 1868) serving as a frontispiece. 

A bibliography of Byington is to be found 
in James Constantine Pilling’s Bibliography of 
the Muskhogean Languages °. 

Professor Turner, author of the letter here 
quoted, was also a student of Indian Linguis- 
tics, as may be seen from his classification, 
with explanatory remarks, of vocabularies of 
North American Languages, which was pub- 

1. Philadelphia. McCalla & Stavely, Printers, 237-9 
Dock street. 


2. Bull. no. g, Bur. Amer. Ethnol., Washington, 
1889. 





lished in connection with Lieutenant A. W. 
Whipple’s Reports of Explorations and Sur- 
veys > to ascertain the most practicable and 
economical route for a railroad from the Missis- 
sippi river to the Pacific ocean, made under 
the direction of the Secretary of War in 1853- 
54. It was while thus engaged that Turner 
became familiar with Byington’s two impor- 
tant Choctaw linguistic studies — the Grammar 
and the Dictionary. By additions and correc- 
tions he likewise contributed materially to 
Hermann Ernst Ludewig’s Literature of Ame- 
rican Aboriginal Languages ¢. 

Linguistic studies among the American 
Indians are no longer a monopoly of the 
missionary. Neither are the services of profes- 
sors of Greek Literature or of the Oriental 
Languages required to pass upon present-day 
products of American linguistic researches. In 
this field, the specialist has at last come unto his 
own ; and opportunities for publication are 
afforded not only through the Smithsonian 
Institution’s Bureau of American Ethnology 
but also through various other channels, and 
lastly through the newly founded International 
Journal of American Linguistics. 


3. Vol. III, Part 3. 
4. London, Tribner and Co., 1858. 














